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Acrilan catches luxury in a full-fashioned sweater you just wash and wear 


SWEATER BY 


Prize catch of the season : a sweater that’s wonderfully luxurious . . . 
yet takes like a fish to water ! Thanks to Acrilan acrylic fiber, it’s rich- 
looking, soft-feeling, scratchless. And it stays that way: washes per- 
fectly, dries fast, won’t shrink or stretch or go baggy on you. And it 
won’t fall prey to moths or mildew, either. Get a line on this Canterbury 
sweater soon. It’s one catch you’ll still be talking about next year! 


Canterbury 



UONG-SLEEVED P U L L O V E R - $ 1 0. 9 5 • SLEEVELESS P U L L O V E R - S7. 9 S • AT FINE STORES EVERYWHERE 

THE CHEMSTRAND corporation, SSO Fifth Ave.,N.Y.l • Planii; ACRILAN® ACRYLIC FIBER— Decatur, Ala. • CHF.S<STRAND»NYL0N— Pensacola, Fla. 



B. F. Goodrich 



Traction Express tires still going strong 
after 187,000 miles on original tread I 


F ranklin p. clow is a leased broker 
in Aurora, Illinois, carrying treighc 
into Missouri. Kansas and Te.'cas. The 
tractor above operates 60 lioiirs a week, 
hauls 15-ron loads. "Ir came equipped 
with regular highway tires, ” Clow (right) 
says, "char gave between 35,000 and 
40,000 miles. Then I equipped it with 


H. F. Goodrich Traction Express tires. 
I now have 1H7.000 miles on the original 
tread of all 6 tires and they look good 
lor 225.000 miles !” 

Other truck operators (below) report 
similar experiences with B. F. Goodrich 
Traction Express tires. One reason is the 
atl-uylon tire body. 



6. F. Goodrich 

TRUCK TIRES 

Only $^^95 


6.00-16 EXPRESS 


The Express is idea! for pick-up and delivery 
trucks, trailers and heavy-duty trucks. It has 
the same ttead desi«n that came on new trucks, 
the same tread thickness as tires for far heavier 
service. And it's fully Kuatancec-d. All siaes 
chroutsli 10.00-22 propottioiiaccly low priced. 
Convenient teims, 



D. CANALE & CO., .Memphis, Tenn., teports "a 
nice reduction in our per. mile tire Costs". These 
tires have rolled 99,'18 miles, with another 
30,000 to go before recapping. 


Why nylon saves you money 

Nylon is stronger than ordinary cord 
materials, withstands double the impact 
and resists heat blowouts and flex breaks. 
The atl-nylon Traction Express body out- 
w'cars even its exrra-tliicK tread — up co 
46?u thicker than tliat of a regular tire — 
can still he recapped over and oxer! 

Find out how much you can save with 
B. E. Goodrich all-nyhm Traction Ex- 
press tires (rayon construction at lower 
prices). Sec your B. F, Goodrich retailer 
today — his address is fisted under Tires 
in the Yellow Pages of your phone book 
— or write The B. K Goodrich Co., Tire & 
Equipment Div., Akron IS, Ohio. 

Specify B. F. Goodrich Hres when ordering 
new trucks or trailers 
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D uring the past 20 years the development of equipment 
like snug-fitting diving masks, rubber flippers and me- 
chanical air lung.s has made skin diving a flourishing sport 
and turned underwater regions once reserved for fish, pearls 
and sunken treasures into a sportsman's playground. 

In our Aug. 1 issue Philip Wylie described the mysterious 
lure which changed him from a fish catcher to a fi.sh watcher. 
In next week’s Sports Illustrated Coles Phinizy tells an- 
other part of this story with an account of last year’s na- 
tional spearfi.shing champions, the Pinder brothers. An ac- 
companying eight pages in full color by Ed Fisher illustrate 
the Finders hunting in their watery preserve for leopard 
rays, moray eels, hogfi.sh and turtles. 

Phinizy himself, more a submarine observer than hunter, 
has been a devoted recruit to skin diving ever since he did a 
story on a submerged Spanish galleon when he was a Life 
writer. And now a day off frequently finds him with his 
10-year -old son, scruti nizing the bottom of some nearby body 
of water. 

Skin diving, of course, goes on everywhere; and estimates 
place the growing number of active addicts in this country 
alone at between one and two million. On Phinizy’s recent 
trip to Australia to report on the Olympic preparations, he 
found a skin-diving boom. The subject kept intruding into 
conversations he wa.s trying to steer closer to his assignment. 
And on his stopover at Fiji it seemed as if the only person 
not wearing flippers wa.s the great native fisherman, Samson 
Wallai, whose size 16 feet make them redundant. 

“Skin diving,” Phinizy .says, “is almost literally for every- 
body. Six feet of water in Long Island Sound may not 
match the Bahamas, but even there you can see a weight- 
less, amber world you never knew before: three horseshoe 


f ‘o' /C7^> 


crabs sitting in a circle, an eel staring at its refiection in a 
beer bottle, blackfish nibbling at barnacles. Sometime.s in 
some waters a few interesting creatures like barracuda and 
.sharks may take a bit too much interest in you, or a school 
of mutton snappers may crowd out the view. Rut most of 
them go about their bu.siness as if you had been living with 
them all your life. And after a while you get the pleasant, 
unearthly feeling that indeed you have.” 
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4 SCOREBOARD 22 THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 

9 EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 45 FISHERMAN'S CALENDAR 
6 $ PAT ON THE BACK 


52 COMING EVENTS 
€5 THE 19TH HOLE 


SI TENNIS SPECIAL 

DAVIS CUP PREVIEW: 

U.S. Team Caplain William F. Talbbkt analyzes the players in this week's Challenge Round and 
selects the Americans (page 17). So does Tony Trabert in o retetiling Conversation Piecr by Whit- 
ney Tower (page 3i). Win or lose, sportsmanship is the thing, writes Robert Gordon Menzies in 
a delightfully reminiscent essay covering 50 years of international tennis (page 28). Plus a four-page 
Spect.-\cle of the magnificent stadium and clubhouse at Forest Hills in Color (page 13). 


IS ... AND NOW THE MATCH RACE 

Swaps, ike golden horse from the Golden West, handily won the American 
Derby last Saturday, and Owner Rex Ellsworth proclaimed: “One of these 
days we'll have o turn him loose.” The chance will come August 31 in the 
match race uilh Nashua 

32 MAN TO BEAT AT DEVIL’S LAKE 

Youthful Don lialdaccini, reports Ezra Bowen, looks like a winner again 
at the APBA national stock outboard races in Oregon this week 

34 DUFY AT THE SEA 

The late Raoul Duky, great French impressio^iisi, records in sun-bright 
waiercolors his enchantment with the beauty of the great regattas in Europe’s 
chic resorts 

46 MR. SMITH MEETS THE PRESIDENT 

Average Citizen Edmund Ware Smith receives an invitation to an unusual 
backu'oods meal. Guest of honor? A man by the name of Eisenhower 

56 WORLD’S GREATEST PLEASURE HORSE 

The gentle Tennessee Walking Horse with his “rocking chair” ride is fast 
becoming one of the nation's favorite pleasure mounts. Reginald Wells 
tells all about it, and the greatest of them all, Midnight Sun, is portrayed 
In Color 


THE DEPARTMENTS: 

6 Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail asks the world’s 
best tennis players: Who was your tough- 
est opponent? 

37 Boating: In the family of class boats the 
perky Blue Jay is coming along so fast that 
Dad now vies with Junior for its use 

39 Baseball: Robert Creamer warns that a 
minor incident in an unimportant game 
could have a la.sting significance in the life 
of WilUe Mays 

41 Motors: JOHN Bentley road-tests the new 
Triumph TR2 and pronounces it fit for 
double duty 

43 Tip from the Top: Julius Boros, pro at 
Southern Pines, N.C., sees bad trouble in 
bobbing heads 

44 Column of the Week: Dick Clxlum of the 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune overhears 
two well-proselyted high school hopefuls 

63 Yesterday: Robert L. Slkvin recounts 
Babe Ruth’s last great day at bat on an 
unlikely afternoon in 1935 



COVER: Tony Trabert 

Photograph by Arnold New-man 

Upon returning from a hitch in the U.S. Navy in 1953, Tony Trabert, 
already a highly talented tennis player, set an ambitious goal for him- 
self: to become the world’s foremost amateur star. This year, with both 
the French and Wimbledon titles tucked away, the 2.5-year-old Cin- 
cinnati youth is very close to his goal. In the Conversation Piece on 
page 31 he says he is confident of achieving it this weekend at Forest 
Hills, where, as No. 1 man on the U.S. Davis Cup team, he will lead 
in defending the cup against the challenge of the Australian squad. 

Acl.-iOwlerigm«iifj O'! page <2 


IN NEXT WEEK'S ISSUE 

PRO FOOTBALL PREVIEW 

On the eve of the new season Alfred Wright Journeys among the behemoths, 
from the world champion Cleveland Browns to the not-so-weak Baltimore Colts 


UNDERSEA WITH THE PINDERS 

Coles Phinizy follows Florida's Plndcr brothers, the U.S.'s top spearflshermen, 
from Key West to the Bahamas — under water. With eight pages in color 
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SCOREBOARD 


A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 


RECORD BREAKERS 


# Lenie de Nijs, 16-year-old Dutch swim phenomenon, hauled 
down third women’s world record in less than month, swam 
880-yard freestyle in 10:58.1 in Kromme Rijn Pool, Utrecht, 
The Netherlands. Old mark; 11:00.2 by Australia’s Lorraine 
Crapp in 19o4. • Mary Jane Sears, Wanda Werner, Shelley 
Mann and Dougie Gray of Washington’s Waller Reed Swim 
Club covered 400-yard medley relay in 4 :30.5 for world stanclard 
in Canadian Swimming and Diving Championships at Mont- 
real. Former recognized record: 4:34,4 by Lafayette (Ind.) S C 


in 1954. • IJoyd Scott of Long Beach, Calif, set drag-racing 
record by powering car ‘‘Bustle Bomb" (Oldsmobile engine in 
front, Cadillac engine in rear) to speed of 1.51.007 mph in World 
Series of Drag Racing, Lawrenceville, 111. Former mark: 147 mph 
by Scott earlier this month. # Georges Francoeur. 18-year-old 
eager beaver, tossed baseball steadily for nine hours flat, wore 
out dozen catchers, claimed world “pitchathon” record, at 
Shawinigan Fails, Que. Old record; six hours and 45 minutes 
by ex-Brooklyn Hurler Jean Pierre Roy of Montreal in 1955. 


HARNESS RACING 

John Froelicfi’s Quick Chief, driven by 
Billy Haughlon, moved into lead on first 
tour of backstretch of mile-and-.sixteenth 
race, beat off bid by Meadow Ace, won 
$71,040 W'illiam H. Cane Futurity Pace by 
neck at Yonkers Raceway, N.Y. 

Frisco Flyer, Paul Wixonrs impressive 

3-year-old, overcam.e field of II rivals, cap- 
tured $53,712 pace for 3-year-olds at Illi- 
nois State Fair, Springfield. Other state fair 
winners: Hugh Grant’s Marathon Han- 
over, $52,512 trot for 3-year-oids: Shi- 
wassc Stable’s Double Me., $55,437 pace 
for 2-year-olds; Olen Humphries' Peggy- 
Key, $.53,637 trot fijr 2-year-olds. 

BASEBALL 

Milwaukee Braves, closing fast in Na- 
tional League race, took three out of four 
from St. Louis and three straight from 
Cubs. Veteran Warren Spahn won two 
game.s from Cards, chipped in with homer, 
triple, single in first game. Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers, looking like chumps of yesteryear, 
played as though already in Jersey City, 
dropped two of three to New York Giants, 
then lost three straight to Philadelphia, 

3- 2, 3-2, 6-4, in series marked by duels be- 
tween Phils’ Robin Roberts and Brooks’ 
Don Newcombe. In opener, Roberts won 
No. 20, and Newk angrily pounded glove 
with fist after throwing double-play ball 
into outfield in ninth. In second game, 
Roberts relieved in ninth with two on, 
two out, got pinch-hitter Newcombe to 
ground out, Roberts unassisted. In third 
game, Roberts took day off, but Newk 
pinch hit in ninth, flied out to end game 
with ba.ses loaded. 

Cincinnati Rcdlegs, flashing fine form, 
took two of three from Chicago, swept 
three from fast-fading St. Louis, 7-5, 7-4, 

4- 0, last game a 4-hitter by Rookie Don 
Gross a.s Wally Post drove in 3 runs on 
31sl homer, single. 

New Y'ork Y'ankees edged up from sec- 
ond place to first in mixed-up American 
League race. Y'anks clipped Baltimore 
twice, winning first on Hank Bauer’s ninth- 
inning homer, split with Boston, then won 
three from Orioles, 8-0 (2-hitter by Whitey 
Ford), 3-2, 6-1 tDon Larsen's second win 
of week). Chicago White Sox. scant 
game behind Yanks, won two of three from 
Kansas City, mowed down Detroit, .3-0, 
8-7, 2-0, 8-2. Billy Pierce and Connie 
Johnson pitched shutout-s. In 8-7 victory, 
White Sox stormed from behind as Old Pro 
George Kcil knocked in 5 runs. Tigers took 
two of three from Cleveland, including 2- 
hit .shutout by Billy Hoeft, but Indians 
bounced back to win three from A’s as 


Reliever.s Ray Narteski, Arl Houtfeman 
and Jose Santiago replaced Mike Garcia, 
Early Wynn and Bob Lemon. Boston 
Red Sox won 4, lost 2 in week. Big hero: 
Ike Delock who subdued Yanks 7-1, saved 

4- 1 win Sunday at Washington. 

Terre Haute. Ind. youngsters came up 
with 4 runs in last inning, beat Birming- 
ham, Ala. .5-4, won Babe Ruth League 
World Serie.s at Austin, Tex. 

PRO FOOTBALL 

Eddie LeBaron, pint-sized Washington 
quarterback, threw four touchdown passes, 
led Redskins to 31-28 exhibition victory 
over Rams before crow'd of 77,935 at Los 
Angeles. 

New York Giants, thanks to passing of 
Don Heinrich, running of Bobby Epps, 
ground out 28-17 win over San Francisco 
49ers before 49,000 fans in exhibition at 
Seattle. 

Ted Wegert, Philadelphia rookie, scoot- 
ed 83 yards for first touchdown, made end 
run for .second, led Eagles to 14-8 exhibi- 
tion w-in over Detroit Lions at Dallas. 

Cleveland Browns put together touch- 
down by Fred .Morrison, two field goals 
by Lou Groza, gained 13-7 win over Green 
Bay Packers in exhibition game before 
22,000 at Akron, Ohio. 

Ollie Matson and Dave Mann, running, 
Lamar McHan. pa.ssing, gave Chicago 
Cardinals 21-6 victory over Chicago Bears 
in exhibition before 24,000 in Gator Bowl, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

CHESS 

Nicholas Rossolimo, onetime New York 
bus boy and former F’rench champion, out- 
tranced 155 other double-domes, won U.S. 
Open championship at Long Beach, Calif. 
Ros.solimo and Samuel Reshevsky each 
wound up with 10-2 tournament record, 
but Rossolimo won on points, 62 to 61 

BOXING 

Bob Satterfield, glass-chinned Chicago 
heavyweight (knocked out 11 times in ca- 
reer:, kept landing with overhand right, 
felled Cuba’s befuddled Nino Valdes for 

5- counl in 10th, won unanimous decision 
at Chicago Stadium. 

N eal K i vers, N iagara Falls middleweight, 
floored Veteran Jimmy King, then took 8- 
couni himself, hung on grimly to capture 
unanimous deci.sion in savage lO-rounder 
at New York. 

Maurice Harper. Sid i'laheriy’s welter- 
weight hope, pounded A1 Villafarra al will, 
won 7-round TKO at Stockton, Calif. 

Charles E. Potter. Michigan Republican, 
acting on resolution adopted by National 


Boxing As.sociation, .said he would recom- 
mend Senate probe into boxing’s under- 
world ties. Dead-panned President James 
D. Norris of IBC; ‘T don’t deal with rack- 
eteers” (.sec parje H). 

HORSE RACING 

Swaps, Kentucky Derby winner propping 
for match race with Nashua, raced first 
time on grass, took $146,425 American Der- 
by al Wa.shington Park, Homewood, III. 
(see page iS'u 

Alfred Vanderbilt’s Social Outcast, Eric 
Guerin up, captured load in stretch, won 
$55,700 Saratoga Handicap by .3 lengths 
over Rod Hannigan at Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y. Win pushed ■5-year-«)ld gelding’.s to- 
tal earnings to $534,800. 

Brookmeade Stable's County Clare wore 
down leaders under urging from Jockey 
Sam Boulmetis, won $32,875 Atlantic City 
Turf Handicap by length and three-quar- 
ters over Raster, at May’s Landing, N.J. 

Career Boy, C. V. Whitney’s 2-year-old 
colt, turned on speed in stretch, captured 
$26,425 Grand Union Hotel Stakes at Sara- 
toga Springs, Iledley Woodhousc up. 

S. G. Babbitz’ Speed Rouser lived up to 
name, edged favored Racing Fool by neck, 
took $24,450 Great Lakes Stakes at Randall 
Park, Cleveland. 

Trigonometry, 21-1 longshot, came from 
nowhere, ran off with $21,750 San Diego 
Handicap in track record time of 1:41 1/5 
for mile and sixteenth at Del Mar, Calif. 

Wheatley Stable’s Misty Morn took 
some left-handed whipping from Jockey 
Ted Atkinson, won $23,400 Diana Handi- 
cap by length and one-half al Saratoga 
Spring.s. 

SWIMMING 

Shelley Mann of Washington’s Walter 
Reed Swim Club broke two Canadian rec- 
ords, was clocked in 58.9 in women’s 100- 
yard freestyle and 2:26.4 in 200-yard med- 
ley sw’im in Canadian Swimming and Div- 
ing Championships at Montreal. Mary Jane 
Sears of Walter Reed captured 200-yard 
breaststroke in 2:39.8 and 100-yard butter- 
fly in 1 :05.C for two more Canadian stand- 
ards, and Miss Dougie Gray of Walter Reed 
took 440-yard freestyle in 5:09.5 for still 
another Canadian women’srecord. Charles 
(Chuck' Stagman, 18-year-old Cincinnati 
high school boy, held up reputation for 
U.S. men, performed 200-yard butterfly in 
2:21.7, 440-yard freestyle in 4:48.8 and 
1,650-yard freestyle in 19:42.3 to crack 
three Canadian men’s marks. 

BULL FIGHTING 

Bette Ford, 24-year-o!d novillera from 
McKeesport, Pa., made first appearance 
in Mexico City arena, had crowd of 50,000 
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in uproar, received two ears for day’s work. 
Mumbled one masculine critic : “Apart from 
being a woman, a promising fighter.” 

CASTING 

Marion Garber. Toledo, Ohio wrist-flicker 
and sporting-goods salesman, captured all- 
round casting championship in National 
Fly and Bait Casting tournament at St. 
Louis. Mel Gavin. 16-year-old St. Louis 
high school girl, ran away with women’s 
honors, won all-accuracy, accuracy baits 
and accuracy flies events. Sf. Louis Fly and 
Bait Casting Club took team accuracy hon- 
ors with 479 points. 

CRICKET 

England, to va.st relief of startled Oval on- 
lookers, took test series from South Africa, 
three matches to two. England won final 
match with 151 and 204 to South Africa’s 
112 and 1 51 af ter Springboks had rallied to 
take third and fourth matches. 

SAILING 

Briggs Cunningham, race-ear sport-sman 
and veteran sailor, skippered Spindrift to 
victory in Atlantic Class national cham- 
pionships irith five-race final point score 
of 81, at Sea Cliff, N.Y. Hoyt Perry was 
runner-up with 80 points, and Author 
.Tohn Hensey third with 77; all three mem- 
bers of Connecticut's Pequot Yacht Club 
(see page 24 ). 

Fred Hibberd Jr. of Rye, N.Y., 16-year- 
old son of Lorna Hibberd, onetime women’s 
national champion, captured Long Island 
Sound junior championship with 17 points, 
at Larchmont, N.Y. 

SOCCER 

Left Winger lijcn of Soviet Union’s All- 
Star team broke up 2-2 tie with West Ger- 
many's world champions, booted goal in 
71st minute to give Russians come-from- 
behintl victory before 80,000 howling fans 
in Moscow’s Dynamo Stadium. 

TRACK & FIELD 

Wes Santee, former Kansas star now serv- 
ing as Marine Corps lieutenant, put on last 
lap spurt, nipped U.S. Army’s Fred Dwyer 
and Britain’s Gordon Pirie by 2 yards in 
mile race at Toronto. Santee clocked slow 
4:11.1 in 95" heat. 

Ted Corbitt, physical therapist running 
for Pioneer A.C., outlasted heat, outdis- 
tanced competitors, took Canadian Mara- 
thon championship at Trois Rivieres, Que. 
Corbitt covered classic 26-mne, 385-yard 
distance in 3:00.05, 

GOLF 

.Arnold Palmer, husky 25-year-old pro from 
Latrobe, Pa., shot final round 70 in 100° 
heat for 72-hole total of 265, walked off 
with $15,000 Canadian Open championship 
at Toronto, four strokes ahead of Runner- 
up Jack Burke Jr. 


MILEPOSTS 

FLUNKED— J. C. Caroline, 22, 1953 All- 
America halfback and captain-elect of 1955 
Illinois football team, summer school cour.se 
in psychology; at Champaign, 111. Brooded 
Coach Ray Eliot: “He was my No. 1 offen- 
sive man, No. 1 defensive man, No. 1 punt- 
er. .. . Thi.s is a serious blow to Illinois.” 


MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 

(W*«k Ending August 21 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 



NATIONAL LEAGUE 


1. New York 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Ballimoie 

1. Brooklyn 

New York 

Philadelphia 

W-6; L-l 

5-4, 12-6 

13-6, 1-7 

8-0, 3-2 

W-1: L-5 

3-5, 1-5 

2-3, 2-3 

Seas.; 75-47 



6-1 

Seas.; 78-42 

8-5 

4-6 

Pet.: .615 




Pet.; ,650 



3. ChUago 

Kansas City 

Detroit 


3. Mitwoukea 

Sf. Louis 

Chicago 

W-6; L-l 

5-4, 6-2 

3-0, B-7 


W-6; L-l 

12-1, 2-3 

7-0, 6-1 

Seas.: 73-46 

3-5 

2-0, S-2 


Seas.; 69-55 

11-4, 5-3 

8-T 

Pet.; .613 




Pet.; .557 



3. Cleveland 

Detroit 

Kansas City 


3. New York 

Brooklyn 

Pittsburgh 

W-4; L-2 

0-7, 5-9 

2-1, 7-5 


W-3; L-2 

5-3, 5-1 

3-8, 14-9 

Seas.: 74-48 

S-3 

9-4 


Seas.: 64-57 

5-8 


Pel.: .607 




Pet.: .529 



4. Botlon 

Washington 

New York 

Washington 

4. Phllodelphio 

Pittsburgh 

Brooklyn 

W-4.- L-2 

8-4 

6-13. 7-1 

8-0, 2-6 

W-4;1.J 


3-3. 3-3 

Seas.: 70-51 



4-1 

Seas.: 63-61 


6-4 

Pci.; .579 




Pet.; .508 



S. Deiroil 

Cleveland 

Chicago 


5. CIneinnoli 

Chicago 

SL Louis 

W-2; L-5 

7-0, 9-5 

0-3, 7-8 


W-S; L-l 

11-3, 2-3 

7-5, 7-4 

Seas.: 62-60 

3-5 

0-2, 2-8 


Seas.; 61-63 

2-1 

4-0 

Pet. .508 




Pet. : .492 



6. Konias City 

Chicago 

Cleveland 


6. Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Milwaukee 

W l; L-5 

4-5. 2-6 

1-2. 5-7 


W-1; L-5 

2-11. 3-2 

0-7, 1-6 

Seas.: 49-74 

5-3 

4-9 


Seas.: 59-68 

1-2 

1-8 

Pet,: .398 




Pet.: .465 



7. Wathlnglen 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Boston 

7. St. Louis 

Milwaukee 

Cincinnati 

W 1; L-4 

4-8 

2-7 

0-8. 6-2 

W-l; L-6 

1-12. 3-2 

5-7, 4-7 

Seas.- 42-76 



1-4 

Seas.: 52-68 

4-11, 3-5 

0-4 

Pci.: .356 




Pet.: .433 



B Balllmore 

New York 

Washington 

NewYoik 

8. Pimburgh 

Philadelphia 

New Yolk 

W-1; L-5 

4-5, 6-12 

7-2 

0-8. 2-3 

W-2; L-2 

3-12, 6-4 

8-3, 9-14 

Seas.: 37-80 




Seas.: 45-77 



Pet.: .316 




Pet.; .369 



INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 



INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 


Bolting— Al Kali 

a, Detroit, .351 


Betting— Richie A 

hbutn, Philadelphia, .331 

Runt batted in— 

Jockio Jensen 

Boston, 95 


Runs batted in— Duke Snider, Brooklyn, III 

Home runt— Mickey Monlle. F 

ew York, 32 


Home runs — Tod Klutxowski, Cinel 

noli, 41 

Pitching — Tommy Byrne, New 

York, 12-3 


F..ch.ng LTon Ne 

vcombe, Breokly 

n, 18-4 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

JIMMIE BRYAN, Phoenix, Am,, AAA lOO-mile national 
championship race, in 1^16:68.48. Springfield, III. 
MARSHALL TEAGUE, Daytona Beach, Fla., AAA IQO-mile 
stochcarrace.inl955Chevrolet.lnl;18:06.06. Milwaukee 
SOXING 

MARIO D'AGATA, S-rounQ KO over Luis Martinez, ban. 
tamweights. Messina, Sicily. 

OON JORDAN, lO-round decision over Joe Miceli. welter- 
weights, Los Angeles. 

KENNY LANE. lO-round decision over Hoacine Kbalfi. 
lightweights, Miami Beach. 

BASIL MARIE, S-round KO over Dick Howard, light- 
weights, Halifax, N.S. 

MANUEL ORTIZ, 3-round KO over Jose Sanchez, feather, 
weights, Mexicali, Mex. 

OSCAR PITA, lO-round decision over ErnsI Zetzmann, 
welterweights. Buenos Aires. 

ORLANDO ZULUETA, lO.round decision over Glen Flana- 
gan. welterweights. Elmira. N.Y 

CHECKERS 

MARION TINSLEY, Columbus, Ohio, 3-0 (35 draws in 

‘lO-geme match) over Waller Heilman, national checkers 
title. Peoria, III 

GOLF 

CHARLEY BOSWELL, Birmingham, Ala., with record 203 
for 36 holes, National Blind Golfers Association tourna. 
ment. Philadelphia. 

BETTY JAMESON, San Antonio, with 218 tor 54 holes. 
White Mountain womiin’s open, Maplewood, N-H. 
CAROLE JO KABLER, Roseburg, Ore., 4.and.3 over Joanne 
Gunderson, USGA national girls' iunior championship, 
Florence, S.C. 

BILLY SEANOR, Bakershetd. Calif., sudden-death win 
over Don Bies, Hearst National junior golf championship. 
Los Angeles. 

JOHN (Pick) WAGNER, Wilmette, HI., with 283 for 72 
holes. Great Lakes Amateur Tournament. Chicago. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY'S JET ENGINE DIVI- 
SION, Cincinnati, with aggregate 567. Midwest Industrial 
tournament, at Canton. Ohio 
HARNESS RACING 

SABOTEUR. $16,251 Greyhound Stake (2-yi,-old trot- 
ten), I m.. both neats. Illinois State Fair. Springfield. 
BUCKEYE. $15,301 Liltle Pat Slake (2-yr..old pacers) 

1 m., 2 out of 3 heats. Illinois State Fair, Springfield. 
GRATIS HANOVER. $13,400 Mt. Vernon trot, 1 m., by 
l'/5 lengths, in 2:09.2, Yonkers Raceway. N.Y. Sanders 
Russell drivel. 

HORSE RACING 

AVIS, $12,725 Old Colony Juvenile Stakes, 7 f., by neck, in 
1 :26 3/5, Lincoln Downs, Lincoln. R.l. Bobby Ussery up. 


MOTORBOATING 

(Northern Lake George 88-m. stock-outboard marathon. 
Hague. N.Y.) 

GEORGE BODEMAN. Islip. N.Y., 36 class, in 2:51.15. 
CRAIG OE WALD, Reading. Pa., AU class, in 2:55.5. 
JAMES J. SAVAGE. New Brunswick. N.J., OU class, in 
2:31.4 


CHUCK WHITNEY. Birmingham, Mich. BU class in 
2:43.30 

MOTORCYCLING 

EVERETT BRASHEAR, Beaumont, Tex. 25.mile national 
championship, in 17:26.38. at Springfield. III. 

POLO 


ARENA STARS, over Huntington, N.Y., 12-3, Huntington, 

BRANDYWINE, Pa., over All-Stars, 7-5. at Kennett 
Square. Pa. 

CALIFORNIA CRESCENTS, over Diamond B of Tex., 13- 
4, Hinsdale. III. 


Chicago. 

HUNTINGTON, N.Y 
Huntington, N.Y. 

BETHPAGE. N.V.. over Long Islanders, 12-11, Hunting- 


r Meadow Brook. N.V.. 13-8, 


RUGBY 

SOUTH AFRICA over British Isles, 25-9, Capetown. 
SAILING 


BILL COX, Noroton YC. Conn,, Long Island Sound Light- 
ning Class championship, with pis.. Riverside. Conn. 
Runner-up: Robert Bavier Jt. 

SOCCER 

ONTARIO ALL-STARS over New York All-Stars, 6-1, 
Toronto 
SWIMMING 

FRANK BRUNELL. Philadelphia. AAU long-distance 
championship. 4-m. course. 1 :39.26, Lake George, N.Y. 


JOHANN KUPFER6URGER. South Africa, over Gardnar 
Mulloy, 6-4, 6-3, 9-7, Ontario singles championship. 
WHITNEY REED. Airman 2/C. Alameda. Calif., over First 
Lt. Richard Macy. 6-1 , 6-2. 6-8. 8-6. Air Force Worldwide 
tournament, Washington, D.C. 

EDWARD CHANDLER and GERALD STRATFORD. San 
Francisco, over Edward Jacobs and C. Alphonse Smith, 
6-3, 7-5. senior men's litle. National Doubles tourna- 
ment Brookline. Mass. 

(American Tennis Associatiun tournamenl Wilberferee. 
Ohio) 

ALTHEA GIBSON, N.Y.. N.Y.. over Mrs. Nana Vaughan. 
6-3, 6-0, women's singles. 

ROBERT RYLAND, Nashville, Tenn,, over Howard Minnis, 
6-1, 6-2, 6-3, men’s singles. 

(Canadian Junior Championships, Ottawa) 

SMITH CHAPMAN, Monfreef, over Francois Godbout, 
9-7, 2-6, 6-1. 6-1, men's singles, 

ELEANOR DODGE, Montreal, over Phyllis Saganski, 6-3, 
8-6, women’s singles. 

(National Public Parks championships, Pittsburgh) 

CLYDE HIPPENSTIEL. San Bernardino, Calif., over Ben 
Soblera], 6-4, 6-1, 2-6, lD-8, men’s singles. 

JUNE STACK, Detroit, over Mary Arnold Prentiss. 5-7, 
6-2, 6-4. women's singles 
TRACK A FIELD 


LYMAN FRASIER. Baltimore Olympic Club, nalional all- 
round championship, with 6,733 pts.. College Park. Md. 
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JIMMY JEMAIL'S 


HOTBOX 



Captsin, 

U.S. Pavis Cup team 


“Bobby Riggs. When 
I a man beats you 23 
I times in a row he must 
I be considered your 
toughest opponent. 
It got pretty dull. He 
was a great tactician, extremely steady off 
the ground. I compare him 1o Carl Hubbell 
in baseball. Like Carl, he never gave you 
anything to hit.” 



The Question: 

What tennis player 
gave you 

your toughest match? 


GUSSIE MORAN, New York 



“Opening night at 
Madison Square Gar- 
den, when I turned 
pro, Pauline Betz real- 
ly gave me a beating. 
In .straight sets too. I 
remember being introduced and my knee.s 
knocking together in rhythm to Tke Star- 
Spangled Banner. The news reports .said I 
was not only badly beaten but outdres.sed.” 


HELEN JACOBS. New York 

U.S. and Wimbledon 


“Hilda Krahwinkel 
Sperling in the 1936 
Wimbledon. Neither 
of us had won that ti- 
tle an<l we battled 
for three hour.s. The 
match meant so much to us that at its 
conclusion we were too winded to speak 
when we met at the net. All we could do was 
shake hands and smile in undenstanding.” 



TAKEICHI HARADA, Okayama, Japan 
Captain, Japanese 
Davis Cup team 



"Bill Tilden. He was 
the best in the world, 
the master of every 
stroke. There has been 
no one since who could 
match him at his peak. 
We played in tournaments throughout the 
U.S. 28 years ago. He always beat me in 
single.s, but I did beat him occasionally in 
doubles.” 


JEAN BOROTRA. Paris. France 



“France’s Rene . La- 
coste. He won theAmei^ 
ican championship from 
the great Bill Tilden 
in 1927. The year be- 
fore he beat me for the 
American championship when I was the 
Wimbledon champion. In 1929 we went to 
fivesets, the most exciting match ever seen in 
Europe, before he took the French title.” 


ALICE MARBLE, Los Angeles, Calif. 

American champion, 
1936, ’38, '39 and '40 


“Helen Jacobs — mas- 
ter competitor and psy- 
chologist. In the 1939 
U.S. finals, I won the 
first set at love. She 
chased me from corner 
to corner, winning the second 10-8, leading 
3-1 in the final before I won because of my 
youth. A salute to Helen, the best sport 
and my toughest opponent.” 



HARRY HOPMAN, Melbourne. Australia 

Australian Davis Cup 
team 


“My wife and I played 
together in the mixed 
doubles finals at Wim- 
bledon in 1935 against 
Fred Perry and Doro- 
thy Round, the great 
players of the time. That I remember as 
the best and most interesting of all my 
matches. They beat us 2-1, with a very 
close and exciting third set.” 



JACK KRAMER, Los Angeles. Calif. 

Wimbledon champion 


“Jaroslav Drobny at 
Wimbledon in 1946. 
It was a five-sel match 
that took about three 
hours. One set went 
1 7-1 0 . 1 had blisters on 
my hand and had to wear a golf glove. 
It did me a lot of good, even getting beat. 
Drobny fled from behind the Iron Curtain 
and now plays out of Egypt.” 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




VINCENT RICHARDS, New York 

U.S. Indoor champio 
1919, ’23 and ’24 



“Tilden was the tough- 
est. I played him a 
thousand times, but 
he always won the big 
ones. One of my tough- 
est matches was with 
Henri Cochel in the finals of the Olympics 
at Paris in 1924. I won. Since there have 
been no other tennis matches in the Olym- 
pics, 7’m .still Olympic champion." 


VANNI CANEPELE, Florence. Italy 
Captain 

Italian Davis Cup team 


9% ^ 




\ 


■‘Frank Sedgman. I’ll 
:ver forget the tough- 
est of all the matches 
against him at Wim- 
bledonin 1951. Flewas 
tough right from the 
opening service, with terrific pressure on 
every shot. Frank alway.s served to the 
right and smashed the return to the oppo- 
site corner. I lost in straight sets.” 



Co., Inc., Baltimore 1, Md. 


Wonderful, washable. 
Cloth rayon with the 
added flair of our own Brioni 
Continental styling. Smart roll 
collar, loose-bottom, slip-over 
in eight Mediterranean 
colors with black and 
white embroidery. 
about $ 5.00 


shiri with the 
continental air! 

THE VESPA 


KEN ROSEWALL, Sydney, Australia 

n Australian champion 


"All of them. When 
you play the top two 
or three in the world, 
you're really bushed at 
I ^ the end. Perhaps my 

toughest match was 
against Davidson, the Swedish player, in 
the American tournament at Forest flills 
in 195.1. But the best player I've ever en- 
countered wa.s Sedgman.” 


NEXT WEEK: 

Is sailing as glamorous 
as it was in the days of 
the America’s Cup? 


TO INTRODUCE YOU TO AN EXCITING MUSICAL EXPERIENCE, YOU’RE INVITED TO ACCEPT 



Featuring such elastics 
as "Jelly Roll Blues," 
"Honeymekle Rose," 
"Bestn SK Blues," etc. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 

AUT^TAT£M 

EDpjE__CONDON 

^^^SJDNEYJECHET^^ 

^ERROLL 

DIZZY GILLESPIE 

T€DOy WILSON 


CHARLIE PARKER 


Fasemating, *« 
coniprehen- 
sive trea- 
tise on Jaar. ' 
by a leading 
authority. 



SrmOS ATTACHED! 
NO OBLIGATION! 

charge — any of the S»>ciety‘s monthly 
selections you wish. You receive prior 

A TRIASURY OF JAZZ 'm 

EVERY JAZZ ERA. records you decide to keep are billed 

YES, you gee ALL TEN of these you at the .special Members low price 
■’ail-time grcut" /azz masterpieces “f 1“*' shipping 

- not SI each, but oil ten Jor P" lons-PbynB (»ver- 

nnr playing time one full hour). >a« 

^ ■ 1 u- a "'■' «''''■ "I “““'I '““‘I 

We make this amazing offer Start your iaaa library with these ten 
to show you the quality of these classics for only Jl. Mail coupon with 
jazzeone Society recordings, ob- a dollar now while supply lasts' Moncy- 
rainablc nowhere else? Every “‘^'S Ca»adtan aJduss; f05 

jazz eta. cva,y jaaa iryla, vitiualli, »- 

ZiSZiVtJlt « "• ' 

ButonlybyAerrrfngthese I Kncioeed U st in lull puymrni 
dazzling recorded per- | 

tormances can you ap- . catiun i-vcrl Aitvancr notice oi 
predate. thei, rechplcal £SrVS ".l.'V'tre'JS 
and artistic excellence, I ship at any time. Kor tiiture i.u. rtiaca I keep 
their wondetful high , I'Hpay only sz.yseacJi, piusshliiplng '.atin 
I 40% eJT urvat retail prif' Limit: 1 rbs' 


liurolinac oGl 




fidelity. 

How fAe Jaxtfene | 

Boelefy Operates . 

You ace not obligated I 

buy another record ■ Address, 
from us. You do have the I 
right to tty — free of 
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MADE WITH 


Disiinctiveiy styled for young men on their 
way up . . . Style-Mart sport coats in soft, 
luxurious Black Nub tweed are a fashion must 
for campus and business wardrobes. Style- 
Mart's superl) tailoring and special 

-styling of exciting, new Black Nub 
t weed now offer varsity men and young 
business men exclusive fashion ... in the 
smartest sport coat of tlie sca.son. 


For Big Men On C:uii;)ii.s and Yoving Excculivos 
with an eye for smart style, variety, and 
top value in Fall wardnibe.s . . . it's “Mix and 
Match" by Style-Mart. For little more than the 
price of a suit alono . . . you have a distinctive 
suit, a fashionable sports outfit, and a pair 
of casual slacks with Style-Mart’s popular 
“Mix and Match". 


clothing with the 


See your Sfyle-Mart dealer 
Or write: 


Merit Clothing Company 
Dept. SI-1 
Mayfield, Kentucky 


f 

MERIT 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
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SPORTS 


EVENTS & 
DISCOVERIES 


O’Malley’s moving finger writes • Time-clock golf • Japan 
improves on poor butterfly • Medical annal in the Channel • 
Boxing’s newest look-see • The down under view of tennis 


A BOMB FALLS IN BROOKLYN 

I N 1913, the year of its construction, 
Ebbets Field was a many-splendored 
ball park. Of course, being in Brooklyn, 
it couldn’t be perfect— on opening day 
the baseball writers discovered some- 
one had forgotten to build a press box, 
and the bleacher fans couldn’t get in 
because someone else had neglected to 
bring a key to unlock the gates. But it 
was quite satisfactory. 

Things change. In 1913 the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers could make a good living 
even in a ball park of modest size. 
Mighty few fans had been tempted to 
take up golf or sunbathing or— for that 
matter — television. In 1913, further- 
more, there was no such thing as sub- 
urbia and there were only 1,000,000 
automobiles in the whole U.S. All of 
which pinpoints the current troubles 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers and Presi- 
dent Walter F. O’Malley. With an 
outmoded ball park seating only 32,- 
111 the Dodgers have to compete 
with a wide new universe of sports 
and recreations— and draw motorized 
suburbia to an Ebbets Field with no 
place to park. 

There was dismay in Brooklyn when 
O’Malley first announced last week 
the Dodgers would play seven “home” 
games in 1956 in Jersey City. (“They 
can’t do this to us,” said a Brook- 
lyn tugboat man named Bill Murray. 
“If Jersey wants a baseball team, let 
them get their own. The Dodgers be- 
long in Brooklyn.”) Two days later 
the faces of Flatbush fell even further 
when O’Malley spoke again: “After 
the 1957 season,” he said, “we are sell- 
ing Ebbets Field.” 


The smart businessman president of 
the Dodgers evidently wasn’t fooling, 
and he told startled city officials ex- 
actly what he wanted: a wonderfully 
handy plot of good land in downtown 
Brooklyn where the Dodgers could, 
for $6 million or so, construct a neat 
Twenty-first Century ball park seating 
over 50,000 and with lots of parking 
space. “We don’t want the city to 
build us a stadium,” he said. “All we 
want is help in acquiring the land at 
a reasonable price.” 

Borough President John Cashmore 
and New York's Mayor Robert Wag- 
ner, equally alarmed over losing the 
Dodgers, appeared ready to help — and 
Cashmore even had a plan: condemn 


Swaps’s handy victory in the American 
Derby sent his match race odds in the Ca- 
liente future book down to 2 to 5 (i.e., a 
return of only $2 for every $5 wagered), 
placed Nashua at 9 to 5. Caliente’s open- 
ing line in late July listed Swaps at 7 to 10. 
Na.shua 11 to 10. 

Rookie Dick Donovan, one of American 
League’s winningest pitchers when he was 
knocked out by an appendectomy July 31, 
returned to pitch his 14th victory for White 
Sox, give Chicago hopes a big boost in the 
pennant race. 

Arnold Palmer, 19.51 U.S. Amateur cham- 
pion, coasted in with a final round of 70, 
after being 21 under par at three-quarter 
mark, to win his first professional tourna- 
ment, the $15,000 Canadian Open. 

Otto Graham, long-time famed quarter- 
back of Cleveland’s football Browns who 


the proposed stadium area as a long- 
needed civic-betterment project. Then 
another interested group turned up: 
the New York Giants, whose lease on 
the Polo Grounds runs out in 1962. 
Said Owner Horace Stoneham: “If the 
city can help the Dodgers, it can cer- 
tainly help us, too.” Said Mayor Wag- 
ner: “We certainly want to help both 
teams in any way possible,” and prom- 
ised to bring the question before the 
city’s Board of Estimate right away. 

Actually the Giants’ problem failed 
to match that of the Dodgers— they 
are perfectly welcome to move across 
the Harlem River at any time and 
sublet Yankee Stadium, one of the 
continued on next page 


retired last fall, went into a bent-heads ses- 
sion with Coach Paul Brown to talk about 
coming back for one more year. Cleveland’s 
hope and expectation: Graham bac.k in his 
old No. 14 after Labor Day. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, pre- 
dicting a bumper crop of ducks and geese 
this fall, gave hunters along the Atlantic, 
Central and MissLssippi ilyways a bonus of 
10 to 15 extra days of shooting for 1955, 
left the Pacific flyway with the same 80- 
day season as last year, still the most lib- 
eral in the country. 

Wes Santee, dulled by lack of training 
and running in impossible 95" heat, failed 
for the umpteenth time in his bid to be- 
come the first American miler under four 
minuLe.s; ran slow 4:11.1, still beat his 
old rival Fred Dwyer and Britain’s highly- 
regarded Gordon Pirie in special invita- 
tional event at Toronto. 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 
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coniiii’K'd fniin pniji', !t 


finest parks in baseball, for the Yan- 
kees’ out-of-town days. Of course, if 
the Dodgers are willing to move far 
enough, they have no problem either 
—in the first few clays after his an- 
nouncement O’Malley received dozens 
of telegrams and letters offering the 
Dodgers a home in such places as 
North Jersey, Long Island and assort- 
ed “western and southwestern cities." 
But O’Malley agreed with the tugboat 



man. Bill Murray— the Dodgers be- 
long in Brooklyn. How to keep them 
there was the problem; and it might 
remain an unsolved one right up to 
1958. 


GOLF, UNLIMITED 

A t thk end of the first day of the 
• Midwest Industrial Golf Tourna- 
ment, Republic Steel W’as tied with 
General Electric Jet Engines at 282. 
This happened last Saturday at Can- 
ton, Ohio, where 4.56 golf-playing auto- 
mobile workers, papermill employees, 
rubber-factory workers, glassmakers, 
tinsmiths, precision instrument tech- 
nicians and foundry hands met in the 
biggest tournament in history and 
played superlative golf. 

How good it was is suggested by 
some comparative figures. Canton’s 
Tam O’Shanter is an old, conservative 
club at the edge of a fashionable resi- 
dential section, with a par 70 for one 
18-hole course known as The Hills, and 
a par 71 for the much tougher 18 
know'n as The Dales. The record for 
each course is 64, and no pro ha.s ever 
bettered it. None of the golfing work- 
men on hand last week bettered it ei- 
ther, but Robert Farber, a crane opera- 
tor with Republic Steel at Massillon, 
Ohio and Harry Olson of the Argonne 
Laboratories of Chicago both had 68s. 

Play started at 6:45 a.m., when Wil- 
liam King of Ford's Dearborn plant 
teed off as the first man of the first 
foursome. King, a Negro, had finished 
fourth in the Dearborn elimination 
tourney (Ford playoffs involved 3,000 
golfers and began last June), and was 
started first to avoid any possible ques- 
tion of race prejudice arising in the 
crowded, fast-moving tournament. 
Thereafter came teams of such indus- 
trial giants as Allis-Chalmers of Terre 


Haute, Milw'aukee and Norwood, Ohio; 
four more Ford Company teams; three 
from General Electric; two from Fire- 
stone; two from U.S. Steel; a Cater- 
pillar Tractor team from Peoria ; teams 
from Goodrich of Akron, Eaton Man- 
ufacturing of Cleveland, P'rigidaire of 
Dayton, General Motors of Pontiac, 
Hercules Motors of Canton, Johnson 
Motors of Waukegan, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Procter & Gamble, Sinclair 
Refining, Studebaker-Packard, Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing, National Lead and 
the Goodyear Atomic Corporation of 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 

The pre.sence of these top golfers 
from the 2,000, OOO-odd employees of 
the 88 corporations represented indi- 
cates how important factory tearris 
have become in what pre.ss agents still 
bleakly refer to as industrial recrea- 
tion programs. 

The Midwest Industrial Golf Tour- 
nament started in 1946 with teams 
from 13 companies. Its opposite num- 
ber in the East (there is none in tlie Far 
Westl started in 1950, had 20 teams 
entered last year, and will have 35 
reams playing next week in its finals at 
Sinking Spring near Reading. Pa. Golf 
is one of the major sporting activities 
encouraged by American companies, 
along with softball, bowling and bas 
ketball; and of the 30,000 companies 
that have recreation programs, more 
than 15,000 include golf. Eighty cor- 
porations have their own golf courses 
and one, International Business Ma- 
chines, operates four country clubs for 
its employees. 

If play of the quality shown last 
week at Canton continues, industrial 
golf may presently be taken .seriousb^ 
in sporting terms rather than as an ad- 
junct to better management-employee 
relations. When the Midwest tourna- 
ment ended in wind and rain vSunday 



OVER THE FENCE 


Over till' fence, and oul of the lot! 

I’ ni jvi^f a .dngging -menace! 

Too had the home run does not count 
Quite so much in tennis. 

— E. J. Rittf-r Jr. 


evening General Electric Jet Engines 
had a record low 567; Republic Steel 
of Massillon had a 579, and Harry Ol- 
son was medalist with 138 for 36 holes, 
only four strokes off the tournament 
record. 


TOKKO IN TOKYO 

HThe J.\panesb swimmers who have 
been kicking spray in the faces of 
some of the members of Coach Bob 
Kiphuth’s touring American team are 
part of the greatest Japanese team 
since the 1932 Los Angeles Olympics, 
when Japan took five of six main 
events. So far as Yale’s famed coach is 
concerned, they are the team to watch 
ne.xi year at Melbourne. 

Kiphuth has been especially im- 
pressed by Masaru Furukawa, the .sen- 
sational breaststroke champion, and 
Jiro Nagasaw'a. who revolutionized 
butterfly swimming in Japan by in- 
troducing the dolphin kick. Naga.sawa, 
in lacT, will join Kiphuth at Yale on 
a scholarship. 

Tiii.s year Furukawa changed his 
style, developing his submarine work 
to a point where he now takes the 
first 40 yards underwater, submerged 
about 16 inches. 

"He has skill in surfacing so as 
not TO lose momentum,’’ Kiphuth ex- 
plained. "American and European 
breaststrokers have glided too long. 
Furukawa in surfacing eliminates the 
glide, substitutes it with a pull and 
immediately dives under again.” 

Kiphuth and his boys studied Furu- 
kawa’s technique for a while, then 
tried it out. 

“Two days later,” Kiphuth .said 
happily, "Bob Mattson [of North 
Carolina State] was able to knock off 
two seconds from his own time.” 

Humiliated by their defeat at the 
Helsinki Olympics, the .lapanese have 
gone into an all-out effort aimed at 
wiping out the loss at Melbourne. Too 
all-out, according to some physical 
education experts, who complain that 
Japanese coaches are applying the tok- 
ko (“special attack”) spirit to their 
training, Tokko w-as instilled into Jap- 
anese suicide pilot.s during the war. 
The Spartan training, according to 
these experts, has shortened the peak 
competition .span of Japanese swim- 
mers by two or three years as com- 
pared with Americans. 

The Americans still outclass the 
Japanese in several aspects of .swim- 
ming, particularly the turn and the 
final touch. The Americans thereby 
have been doing fine in the sprints, 
relays and backstroke. 
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DOCTORS’ DILEMMA 

AT TiiE MOMENT Gertrude Ederlo 
waded ashore at Kingsdowti— and 
scarcely a c-iam is still alive who sipped 
the waters on that glorious day — a cer- 
tain underslantlahle atmosphere of 
anticlimax fell upon the business of 
swimming the English Channel. It has 
cried out ever since for added zing, or 
what is known in the more shadowed 
corners of Wall Street as the old Rus- 
sian injection. Few men have been 
mure adept with the needle than Wil- 
liam Edmund (Billy) Butlin, whostart- 
ed his career with a peg-and-ring game 
in an English carnival, and now reigns 
as the “Holiday Camp’’ king of Brit- 
ain; for the last three years Billy has 



s])onsored “mass cross-channel races’’ 
in which whole schools of grease- 
freighted swimmers have thrashed 
across from France to England. 

This year the mass swim not only 
boasted contestants, male and female, 
from 1?. separate and distinct countries, 
but the brooding mind of science as 
well. Three weeks before Uie big race, 
a learn of 12 medical men (represent- 
ing Cambridge University, London’s 
St. Thomas Hospital, the British Min- 
istr\’ of Health and the U.S. Office 
of Naval Research) descended upon 
training quarters. What, they wanted 
to know, were the physiological dif- 
ferences which allowed channeU swim- 
mers to stay in the water for as long 
as 20 hours, while ordinary mortals 
could hardly face a cold shower? 

Day after clay, the swimmers — who 
seemed delighted at the attention — 
were poked, prodded, punctured for 
blood samples, weighed underwater 
and pinched from head to toe by in- 
genious calipers designed to measure 
their fat. The race itself began amidst 
scenes reminiscent of a military inva- 
sion. While crowds rubbernecked from 
shore, an armada of coaching rowboats 
and motor vessels — one of each for 17 
swimmers, plus an official boat, a boat 
for “very important people” and an 
Admiralty launch full of doctors— gath- 
ered at dawn off Cap Gris N’ez. Ma- 
rine signalers were scattered through 
tlie fleet to flash the alarm as soon as 
a swimmer gave up; and the medical 
men stood by to make their final ex- 
aminations at sea. 

They had their first work less than 
twu hours after Billy Butlin fired a 


Very pistol to start the race; 2r)-year- 
old Margaret Sweeney of New Zealand 
began falling asleep while swimming. 
Her trainer, one Frank Hay, bawled 
in tones of bewilderment and outrage: 
“Wake up. Alargaret! Swim closer to 
the boat, -Margaret. Hey Maggie . . . 
wakey wakey!" But Maggie absolute- 
ly refused to wakey wakey, quit swim- 
ming altogether and had to be yanked 
out like a “huge fish.” Two medical 
men were aboard in a jiffy, and won- 
dered if she might be .suffering from 
hypoglycemia (shortage ol sugar). But 
they also liad to consider a more pro- 
saic fact; Maggie took two sleeping 
tablets to gel some rest before the race. 

Other swimmers gave up regularly 
after that, but for undramatic reasons. 
Some got seasick; hut most just got 
tired, saw they had no chance to win 
and saw no point in going on. There 
were no collapses from cold; the sea, 
medically speaking, was di.sappoint'iig- 
ly warm— a mere 65 degrees. The race 
{and a $2,950 silver cup' was won by 
an Egyptian named Abdel I.-atif Abu 
Heif: English-horn Thomas Laurie 
Parks fbilled as an American since he 
l)as lakon out naturalization papers' 
was second; an .Argentinian. Syder 
Guiscardo, vva.s third, and a Mexican 
named Damian Piza Bell run, the only 
other swimmer to fini.-^h, was fourth. 

-All four were duly examined as soon 
as they walked ashore; Parks was the 
most notable subject — for a few min- 
utes his earlobes refused to bleed when 
punctured (“congestion,” said the doc- 
tors). But though ihe scientists went 
away with a “ma.ss of daia,” there 
seemed to be only one real difference 
between channel swimmers and other 


blokes- the channel swimmers were 
fatter Uheir bodies contained up to 
33 fat as compared with only 12-159r 
for average humanity), as might have 
been concluded by looking at a photo- 
graph of almost any one of them. 

NORRIS IS FED UP 

TNVESTIGATORH of hoodlum control in 

boxing have no trouble pro\'ing to 
their own satisfaction that, as Gover- 
nor George M, Leader of Pennsylvania 
told the National Boxing Association 
convention, the sport is controlled by 
a “sinister hierarchy.” Fight managers 
tell, off the record, how I-'rankie Carbo 
arranges lucrative TV bouts for those 
fighters and managers who are willing 
to “listen.” (“If you tell Frankie you’ll 
listen, he'll get you fights.”) Boxers 
toll, off the record, of Garbo's power. 
(“But if you print a word of this. I’ll 
deny it.’’) 

George A. Barton, aging former pres- 
ident of NBA, a sportswriter and ofli- 
cial and long-time friend of boxing, told 
at the convention how his own investi- 
gation had smuslied against a wall of 
fear when ho asked for affidavits ro the 
tales of chicanery he was told. (“Not 
me. 1 don’t want to get knocked off.”) 

Governor Leader, who changed the 
face of boxing in his own state by 
bantling it until the state legislature 
adopted a new, stringent code, asked 
that the slates represented by NB.A 
adopt a uniform "model code” for the 
sport’s regulation. He was convinced, 
he said, that “television, more than 
any other single factor, has made 
possible the present very obvious cen- 
ronHviicd on ne.if page 





“Jim pUif/s ht'sl under premotre.” 
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continued from page 11 

tralization of power in the boxing 
business in the United States. 

“If money power— and that is the 
real power— in boxing has been cen- 
tered in cartels whose business is inter- 
state, then governmental power must 
be organized to meet the situation,” he 
said. “Some day that governmental 
power may be federal, but today it is 
altogether the responsibility ot the 
states.” 

The NBA decided that Congress 
ought to investigate boxing, and Sen- 
ator Charles E. Potter of Michigan 
(the convention was in Detroit) said 
he would see what he could do to bring 
it about. In Washington, he relayed 
the NBA request to Chairman Warren 
G. Magnuson of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
Magnuson’s office indicated he would 
talk it over with other members of the 
committee. 

The response of James D. Norris, 
president of the International Boxing 
Club, to all this was one of disgust. 
He was, he said, “getting fed up with 
all these investigations.” 

MUSINGS ON MENZIES 

■pRiME Minister Robert G. Menzies 
^ notes on page 28 that the game of 
tennis may be said to span the lifetime 
of one man, the magnificent Sir Nor- 
man Brookes. Brookes is 78 years old 
and tennis is 82 years old. Our national 
championships are but 74. 

Ill this brief period tennis has sur- 
mounted extraordinary handicaps. 
The Prime Minister mentions one in 
passing— its origins as a “polite garden 
party accomplishment”— but there 
were others. For instance, the British 
major who invented tennis insisted 
that it be called Spharisiike, which is 
Greek for something along the lines of 
“Play ball!” The major was outraged 
when the name didn’t catch on. Folks 
just called it tennis- on-the-lawn be- 
cause they noted its close relationship 
to the ancient game of court tennis. 
The relationship was denied by the 
major, who wanted to patent and ex- 
ploit the game. He didn’t get very far. 

A further early handicap, especially 
in the United States, was that anyone 
walking along a street in white flan- 
nels swinging a tennis racket was likely 
to get whistled at by the vulgar. The 
vulgar could not stomach that word 
“love.” But bold, brave men— very 
likely the ancestors of those who now 
wear Bermuda shorts to business- 


brazened it out, and when the golden 
20s roared in like a latter-day hurri- 
cane and the Tildens, the Johnstons, 
Borotras, Lacostes and Cochets took 
to whaling away at each other, no one 
any longer thought of tennis as that 
game in which men pat a ball back and 
forth over the net. Borotra, inciden- 
tally, still plays in European tourna- 
ments and wins one now and then. 

Tennis had one other big handicap. 
It was played on grass, which is ex- 
pensive to establish and maintain as 
a playing surface. Clay and asphalt 
and concrete solved that. There is 
mighty little grass left now, except in 
the East. The number of clubs which 
provide grass courts has dwindled, a 
hardship to American players prepar- 
ing for international tournaments, the 
most important of which are played on 
grass. Lawn tennis has all but ceased to 
be a fitting name for the game. 

The “new” amateurism of which 
Mr. Menzies writes, the necessarily 
quasi-professional status of top play- 
ers who cannot afford to do other than 
live on expense accounts if they are to 
give most of their time to tennis, is a 
more recent handicap. Cynicism and 
skepticism entered the game with the 
expense account, a situation summed 
up in the expression “tennis bum” (see 
Conversation Piece, page 31). It is 
not nearly so healthy a situation as 


outright amateurism used to be or 
outright professionalism would be. 

The Australians solved that. An Aus- 
tralian amateur may work for a sport- 
ing-goods company and enjoy generous 
leaves of absence. 

The chances are that, despite cur- 
rent objections of the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association, Mr. Men- 
zies’ prediction of “open” tournaments 
in which amateurs and professionals 
would compete in harmonious conflict, 
may yet come to pass. It has not 
worked out so badly in golf, a game 
which enjoys prestige in many accept- 
able areas. Then those tennis players 
who could afford to remain amateurs 
might do so and, with international 
competition on an “open” basis, the 
possibility of international squabbles 
over standards would be remote. Open 
professionalism, openly arrived at, 
might be a goal for tennis in its next 
evolutionary phase. 

AMOUR TOUJOURS IN LEFT 

A RECENTLY Converted Dodger fan 
from Connecticut reports having 
trouble remembering the names of all 
the Brooklyn players, but the one who 
gives her the most memory trouble is 
the left fielder. “That one who sounds 
like love on the beach,” she says. “You 
know— Sandy Amoros.” 


SPECTACLE 

GRASSY BATTLEFIELD 

The West Side Tennis Club of Forest Hills, N.Y. is America’s 
answer to Wimbledon. Court history will unroll there this week 

The green acres of the West Side Tennis Club’s carefully cultivated 
grass courts — some of which are shown on the oppo.site and following 
pages— will play host for the next few weeks to the world’s finest ama- 
teur players. For some young men and women heralded for stardom a 
year or two hence, this season’s trip to Fore.st Hills will be confined to 
early-round matches on the outer courts (right). It is a long and difficult 
step from there to the massive 13,500-seat concrete stadium in the back- 
ground, where this weekend the tennis heroe.s of 1954— the U.S. Davis 
Cup team — defend their treasured piece of silverware against an unpre- 
dictable but ever-dangerous team from Australia. Following the Davis 
Cup, these same well-worn Forest Hills courts will be the scene of 
the 74th United States Lawn Tennis Association singles championships. 
A Davis Cup preview with an evaluation by U.S. Captain William Tal- 
bert, a look back and ahead by the Prime Minister of Australia and 
a Conversation Piece: Subject: Tony Trabert begin on page 17. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY JERRY COOKE 
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Drenched in afternoon sun against a backdrop reminiscent of England's historic Wimbledon, the clubhouse at Forest Hills surveys 
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12 impeccably manicured acres where West Side Tennis Club members play on more than 20 grass and 32 composition courts 
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PREVIEW 


THE CUP V\flLL STAY HERE 

So says the U.S. teaiu captain in analjzing the players and their 
by WILLIAM F. TALBERT chances in the Davis Cup Challenge Round. But he concedes that 

both sides have problems, and that it will be a tense struggle 


W HEN' THE STARS of Australia’s and America’s Davis 
Cup teams step out this weekend onto the classic cen- 
ter courts of Forest Hills pictured at left, a tennis rivalry 
which has alternately flared and smoldered for nearly half 
a century will explode again. It was 1908 when a slender, 
left-handed flash named Norman Brookes started it by 
leading Australasia to a 3-2 Challenge Round triumph at 
Melbourne. It was no less fierce last December when, after 
four consecutive defeats, our team won the Cup back from 
down under. Australia and America have met in 19 of the 
43 Challenge Rounds played, with the U.S. victor in 10 of 
these and loser in nine. This, then, is the match when 
Harry Hopman’s boys could even up the score. 

As matters now stand, it appears there will be little 
change in the lineups used in the last two years. I feel sure 
that Hopman once more will send Ken Rosewall and Dew 
Hoad into the singles, though he will team Hoad with Rex 
Hartwig in the doubles. Our side is virtually compelled to 
go again with Tony Trabert and Vic Seixas, who came 
through so magnificently eight months ago. 

Both captains have problems. Hopman’s biggest one is 
Hoad, the man whose rocketlike game has been the bul- 
wark of the Australian team for the 
last two years. Hoad has been ill, un- 
derweight and apparently depressed. 

He is inclined to moodiness. Unless 
he snaps back into top form, physi- 
cally and psychologically, Austra- 
lia’s hopes seem dim. Rex Hartwig, 
though capable of brilliant flashes, 
cannot be depended on to fill Hoad’s 
spot in the singles. 

We have similar worries with Vic 
Seixas. Now’ 31 and inclined to spas- 
modic slumps, he has failed this year 
to show the razoredge form which 
characterized his sweep to the 1954 
National Singles crown and his Da- 
vis Cup showing in Australia. But 
Seixas is capable of hitting an in- 
vincible streak at the bounce of a 
drop shot. Until he hits the first ball, 
no one can say how good he will be. 

THESE CLASSIC GROUNDS of the 

center courts at Forest Hills will be the 
scene of this year's Challenge Round. 


We have no worries with Trabert. His recent shoulder 
ailment turned out to be a blessing in disguise; it gave him 
a much-needed rest. The winner of 16 of 18 tournaments, 
including his clean sweep at Wimbledon, Tony is our prime 
hope, the world's best amateur who is supremely confident 
and ready. He stands to win both his singles and should 
give us a better than even chance in the doubles. 

Other things, more subtle perhaps, make this year’s 
Challenge Round an exciting affair. This year, wt hold the 
Cup and it is Australia's job to wrest it from us. We are 
under added pressure; the incentive, our big ally in 1954, 
has gone over to the enemy camp. From the proud Cap- 
tain Hopman on down, the Aussies have set their jaws. 
It’s an important psychological factor. 

On the other hand, we are playing at home. We can ex- 
pect the crowds to be with us — a vital inspirational point. 

In one respect, the doubles, the Australians will be tough- 
er for us than in the previous years I have served as Ameri- 
can captain. Since Trabert and Seixas proved themselves 
such a superior pair, Hopman has done some experiment- 
ing and has come up with a greatly improved doubles team. 

Hartwig, who has a strong service and returns service 
exceptionally well, has been substi- 
tuted for Rosewall, who for all his 
remarkable backcourt tactics lacks 
that booming serve. Since they were 
permanently teamed after last year’s 
Challenge Round, Hoad and Hart- 
wig haven’t lost a match. 

The national doubles tournament 
at Brookline, Mass, was expected to 
provide a preliminary test of Ameri- 
can and Australian doubles strength. 
But Hopman, apparently not wish- 
ing to show his hand, held out Hoad 
and Rosewall, entering only the 
makeshift team of Hartwig and Neale 
Fraser. Then that unpredictable wind 
named Diane drowned out the tour- 
nament’s early schedule and forced 
withdrawal of both the American and 
Australian Davis Cup players. Thus 
we will go into the doubles without 
really knowing Australia’s strength. 
That adds interest if any more is 
needed. The staid old West Side Club 
will really be jumping. (e w pJ 



DAVIS CUP FACTS 

Defending champion: United States 
Challengers: Starting field of 34 nations: 
24 in European zone, 7 in American zone, 
3 in Eastern zone 

Challenge Round: Australia VS. U.S., West 
Side Tennis Club courts, Forest Hills, 
N.Y., Aug. 26-28 

Type of tournament: Four singles, one 
doubles match. Best three out of five 
matches wins 

Former winners: U.S.— 17 years 
Australia — 11 years 
Great Britain — 9 years 
France — 6 years 
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SWAPS WINS 
THE AMERICAN DERBY 




. . . AND NOW THE MATCH RACE 


Swaps, the golden horse from the Golden West, handily won the American Derby on 
Saturday and Owner Rex Ellsworth exulted: “One of these days we’ll have to turn 
him loose.” His chance and challenge come next w'eek in the big race with Nashua 


by DON CONNERY 
and WHITNEY TOWER 


T hk strapping golden chestnut took 
the lead a few' strides from the 
starling gate and simply kept on run- 
ning. The first lime past the stands he 
took a two-length lead into the club- 
house turn. Up the backstretch Sum- 
mer Solstice made a run at him, then 
fell back. Parador made a run at him, 
and likewise fell back. Down at the 
eighth pole Traffic .Judge made his run. 
It was a good one but up in front of 
him, aboard the chestnut, Jockey Wil- 
lie Shoemaker, who had yet to use his 
whip, merely ducked a couple of times, 
waved the stick gently by the side of 
his mount’s head and crossed the finish 
line winner by a comfortable length. 

That was the way Sw'aps won the 
American Derby and .$89,600 at Chi- 
cago’s Washington Park last Saturday. 
After it was over and the time had been 
posted {1:54 3/5 for a mile and three- 
sixteenths over the grass course), every- 
body had something to say. Perhaps 
the most aptly correct statement came 
from a spectator near the winner’s cir- 
cle w'ho, as Swap.s was led in to face the 
usual bombardment from the cameras, 
turned and said with considerable 
amazement, “Ttiai horse ain’t a horse! 
Thai’s a machine!” 

Shoemaker hopped off to pose with 
the cup and said, "We were a little tired 
at the end, but I still had a lot of horse 
left under me at the finish.” A.s they 
prepared to leave the circle. Owner Rex 
Ellsworth, out of his familiar Califor- 
nia bluejeans and looking uncomforta- 
ble in a gray, single-breasted suit, 
made the day’s most exultant remark: 
“He runs so easy, one of these days 
we’ll have to turn him loose.” 

His remark needed no clarification 
for any of the 25,178 fans on hand at 
Washington Park last Saturday. Nor 
for the millions who saw the race on 


television. Nor, in fact, for any race- 
minded American who has ever heard 
of this golden horse from the Golden 
West. The time and place that Ells- 
worth had in mind when he spoke of 
turning Swaps loose is the same track 
one day next week, Wednesday, Aug. 
31. The occasion: the $100,000 win- 
ner-takc-alt meeting with Nashua in 
the most engrossing match race of a 
generation and, in the fair expecta- 
tion of the world, one of the best races 
in history. 

The build-up to the race has all Che 
ingredients which instinctively appeal 
to the U.S.— an East-West rivalry, for 


one thing: a duel between a self-made 
owner-trainer combination (Ellsworth 
and Trainer JVleshach Tenney) and a 
wealthy Eastern sportsman (William 
Woodward Jr.) who inherited a re- 
nowned racing stable, which in its first 
year under his direction produced the 
2-year--old champion, Nashua. 

NASHUA ON THE WAY 

While Swaps last week was add- 
ing Chicago boosters to the millions 
of Californians who already believe 
him to he a second (if not greater) 
Man o’ War, Nashua was still making 
coniinned on next page 
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MATCH RACE 

continued from page 19 

his match-race preparations at Sarato- 
ga under the watchful eye of Sunny 
Jim Fitzsimmons and under the skill- 
ful reinsmanship of his regular jockey, 
Eddie Arcaro. The big bay was due in 
Chicago on Aug. 26, aboard a private 
car attached to the New York Central’s 
Pace maker. 

But for all the attention Nashua is 
getting in the East, the role of solid 
favorite unerringly belongs to the Cal- 
ifornia wonder horse. Swaps has done 
everything asked of him with incredi- 
ble ease: he ha.s, without ever being 
pushed, broken or equalled two Ameri- 
can or track records while winning 
eight races in 1955— from si.x furlongs 
to his mile-and-a-quarter Kentucky 
Derby in which he dealt Nashua his 
only defeat ol 1955. Swaps has won 
on the hard, fast tracks of California, 
won on the grass in his only try at it, 
won by coming from behind after some 
heady early rating by Shoemaker, won 
by taking the lead and holding it. He 
has won over older horses in world- 
record time and, from a California 


standpoint most important of all, has 
already trimmed Nashua in the Ken- 
tucky Derby. The next question Swaps 
must now answer is: can he beat Nash- 
ua again"’ If so, he is assured of the 
12-month honor, Horse of the Year — 
and perhaps salutes greater and more 
lasting. It will all be settled in a few 
days now. 

At Washington Park this week, as 
he goes back into training on the more 
familiar dirt footing of the main track, 
Swaps is hardly the object of pamper- 
ing. “There’s no way to tell a horse 
that he’s got a big race to run,’’ say.s 
Tenney. “The only thing you can do 
is to get him lit and give him lots of ex- 
perience. Teach him to run straight 
and true and not to make any mis- 
takes. He has his hay and grain and a 
good bed to sleep on. The same as with 
humans, anything el.se you give him 
may be detrimental.” 

The only concession to Swaps’s com- 
fort is an air-cooling machine in hi.s 
stall— a convenience which Nashua 
likewLsc enjoys at Saratoga. His train- 
ing schedule is varied, a.s Tenney pre- 
fers a casual approach which leaves 
him uncertain from day to day just 
what he’ll require of the colt. Unlike 


Nashua. Swaps is fed only twice a day, 
each meal consisting of seven quarts 
of grain. One mixture has one third 
alfalfa and two thirds timothy hay, 
with a little molasses sprayed on. “It 
is chopped,’’ says Tenney, “because 
you can save one third. Otherwise a 
horse will waste one bale of hay out 
of every three.” The other mixture 
has oats, bran, kelp from the coast 
of Norway, de-worming powder and 
more molasses. His water is regular 
Chicago water becau.se, adds Tenney, 
“he doesn’t need special water any 
more than I do.” 

A KENTUCKY FLAVOR 

Meanwhile in Chicago this week the 
excitement was rapidly taking on a 
Kentucky Derby flavor. Ticket re- 
quests started flooding in w'eeks ago 
and are still coming. “It looks like ev- 
ery General Motors executive in the 
U.S. is coming,” said a happy aide of 
Director Ben Lindheimer. The track 
was also busy building an auxiliary 
press box. The existing one holds -40; 
Washington Park expected to need 
space for 100. 

No race in years has churned up 
such universal interest. Everyone is 
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picking sides. And everyone usual- 
ly has a verbalized reason. Suppose 
Nashua tries to break ahead of Swaps? 
What if both Shoemaker and Arcaro 
rate their horses miserably slow? If 
Swaps goes to the front, can Nashua 
stay with him? If they enter the stretch 
head-and-head . . .? 

Opinions are everywhere you care to 
look. A double-barreled one came from 
Bill Winfrey, trainer of the great Na- 
tive Dancer: “The strategy seems ob- 
vious to me. Swaps is a real speed 
horse. I think he'll set a pace so fast 
that Nashua won’t be able to stay with 
him. Maybe, though, we’ll all be sur- 
prised. Maybe Nashua has never 
shown what he really can do.” From 
Ted Atkinson, who subbed for Arcaro 
to win the Wood Memorial aboard 
Nashua: “ff Eddie bounces Nashua 
out of the gate it’s going to be a horse 
race. Nashua has never demonstrated 
his potential early speed. . . .” Jockey 
Eric Guerin, who trailed both Swaps 
and Nashua in the Kentucky Derby 
aboard Summer Tan: “1 don’t think 
Nashua can win any which way no 
matter what he does. Swaps is one of 
the freest running horses I ever saw.” 

Willie Shoemaker, the silent fellow 



THE MATCH RACE 

Time and Place: Chicago’s Washington 
Park on Wednesday, August .?! at .5:17 
p.m,, CBS radio and TV air time 5:00 
p.m., C.D.T. 

The Rivals: Rex Ellsworth’s 3-year-old 
che.stnut colt Swaps 'Kentucky Derby 
winner), trained by Meshach Tenney, 
Willie Shoemaker up. Whlliam Wood- 
ward’s S-year-old bay colt Nashua 
(the Preakne.ss and Belmont winner), 
trained by Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons, 
Eddie Arcaro up. 

Conditions: A mile and a quarter at level 
weights (1‘'6 pounds < for purse of $100,- 
000, winner-iake-al!, a gold cup and vir- 
tually decisive claim to the title of 
“Horse of the Year.” 


who will actually ride Swaps, looked 
up last week and made, for him, a long 
and sagacious assessment. “If Swaps is 
right, he’ll be tough to beat. I reckon 
he does everything pretty good— either 
set the pace or come from behind. But 
these horses aren’t going to be very 
far apart. A lot of folks in California 
who have only seen Swaps don’t give 
Nashua credit for being much of a 
horse. But I know Nashua is good. I 
respect him plenty. He could give us 
a lot of trouble.” 

Today Eddie Arcaro, the best in 
America, is a wise man too. He says: 
“I don’t mind who sets the pace, but 
they seem to think Swaps will. Well, if 
he does. I’m going to try and go with 
him. But, remember, I’m not driving 
my Cadillac. I just hope I can stay 
with him.” 

This week, as Swaps went into his 
last stretch of serious training, and as 
Trainer Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons pre- 
pared to ship Nashua to Chicago, Mr. 
Fitz had a few words of octogenarian 
advice for all concerned: “When they 
get all through talking about strategy 
and tactics and the rest of it, it will be 
up to these two horses to do the run- 
ning. My horse is ready to run.” tE_N p; 



PERFORMANCE CHART 

OF THE RIVALS 

RACE 

TRACK 

DATE 

DISTANCE 

WEIGHT 

TIME 

MARGIN 








San Vincente 

Santa Anita 

Jan 19 

7/8 mile 

116 lbs. 

1.24 


Santa Anita Derby 

Santa Anita 

Feb 19 

1 1/8 

118 

1.50 

Jr 

Allowance 

Churchill D. 

Apr 30 

3/4 

123 

1,10 1/5 

«: jp4r ^ 3Pdr 

Kentucky Derby 

Churchill D. 

May 7 

1 1/4 

126 

2.01 4/5 


Will Rogers H. 

Hollywood 

May 30 

1 

126 

1.35 

.;pjr 

Californian 

Hollywood 

June 11 

1 1/16 

115 

1.40 2/5 


Westerner 

Hollywood 

July 9 

1 1/4 

126 

2.00 3/5 

*Jr 

American Derby 

Washington 

Aug 20 

1 3/16- 

126 

1.54 3/5 








Allowance 

Hialeah 

Feb 21 

1 1/16 

126 

1.44 1,'5 


Flamingo 

Hialeah 

Feb 25 

11/8 

122 

1.49 3/5 


Florida Derby 

Gulfstream 

Mar 26 

11/8 

122 

1,53 1/5 


Wood Memorial 

Jamaica 

Apr 23 

1 1/8 

126 

1.50 3/5 

t 

Kentucky Derby 

Churchill D. 

May 7 

11/4 

126 

2.01 4/5 

Preakness 

Pimlico 

May 28 

13/16 

126 

1,54 3/5 

3PJC 

Belmont 

Belmont 

June 11 

1 1/2 

126 

2.29 

.pjt ;»4r ^ 

Dwyer 

Aqueduct 

July 2 

1 1, 4 

126 

2,03 4/5 


Arlington Classic 

Arlington 

July 16 

1 

126 

1.35 1/5 

*r 
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THE WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF SPORT 


IT’S ALL IN 
THE FAMILY 


No matter whether youngsters or their elders 
are in the sporting limelight, other members of 
the American family traditionally rally round 
to lend encouragement, celebrate moments 
of victory or help console in times of defeat 



PRESIDENTIAL. BODY ENGLISH and look of surprise 
greet iron shot by 7-year-old David Eisenhower at Byers Peak 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





Ranch near Fraser, Colo., where President was vacationing. If David's 
grandfather sees room for further improvement he doesn’t show it. 


BEACH GYMNASTICS On Catalina Island feature R. F. 
Grier, insurance solicitor, and 4-ycar-old daughter Cindy. 




FATHERLY ADVICE by Oil Man Laurren Moore of Bakersfield, diving champion Juno Irwin of Pasadena, Calif. 

Calif, to daughter Sally, 15, failed her in tennis match in Chicago. clutches son Mike, daughter Maureen, after winning title. 
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WONDERFUL Vi On\-D conlimed 


BRIGGS CUNNINGHAM, old hand at sailing who now competes 
only in the Atlantic championship, won his third class title in four years. 



JOHN HERSEY, Pulitzer Prize-winning novelist (A 
Bell for Adano) and fine weekend sailor, finished third 


ATLANTICS AWEIGH! 

PHOTOGIlAPItS BY MORRIS ROSENFELD 





HOYT PERRY JR. (right), 32-year-oId New York banker, finished close 
second with a crew of Peter Duble, Mrs. William Rudkin and Mrs. Perry. 


in the series. He poses at right with his crew: (from left) 
son Martin, 13, Mrs. Hersey and Mrs. Jean Anderson. 


The 1955 championship series of the Atlantic class on Long Island Sound 
brought victory to Auto Racer Briggs Cunningham, long a topflight sailor; 
second, a banker; third, another well-known citizen, Novelist John Hersey 


RACE 


IS FIRST ATLANTIC BUILT WITH ALL- 


lERSEY’S 





VENTNOR YOUNGSTERS WALLO' 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY COLES PHINIZY 


HURRICANE SNOW IN JERSEY 


Violently churning storm waters, driven by high winds and trapped between 
offshore bulkheads and the beaches at Ventnor, N.J. produce a creamy, 
snowlike froth to the delight of children living along Diane’s gentler fringes 


HURRICANE SNOI 


DAVIS CUP PREVIEW 

contnmed from page 1 7 


THE GREAT GAME OF TENNIS 


The Prime Minister of Australia, in a mood both reminiscent and prophetic, 
talks about his country’s national love and its lessons in sportsmanship 


I 4WN TENNIS, as games go, is a new 
J game. It was not so many years 
ago that it was a polite garden-party 
accomplishment. I can, myself, remem- 
ber the jeering remarks of the "work- 
ing” youth as white-flanneled players 
went by. Yet today, on thousands of 
public and municipal courts, no other 
than the “working” youth is hard at 
it. The game of the privileged few, in 
less than half a century, has become 
the game of the many. This reflects in 
part a marked rise in the standards of 
living, but it also shows the vast attrac- 
tion of the game. 

A few nights ago I was astonished 
to hear Sir Norman Brookes, in a remi- 
niscent mood, recall that when he first 
played as a boy the tenni.s ball had no 
cover as we know it today. We can say, 
therefore, that the development of to- 
day’s game, and the implements used 
in it, spans the lifetime of one man. 

LONG SKtRTS AND UNDERARM 

I am a much younger man than Nor- 
man Brookes, having been born in 
1894. Yet I can remember, as if it were 
yesterday, how some ruling woman 
champions served underarm, wearing 
skirts down to the ground, playing a 
steady baseline game, never venturing 
to the net. The first woman to go up 
to volley and to smash was regarded 
as a miracle or a monstrosity, accord- 
ing to the point of view. 

In Australia the popularity of tennis 
is enormous. It is actively played by 
hundreds of thousands of people, and 
(such are our fortunate conditions) 
from one year’s end to another. Aus- 
tralia’s eminence in the game .surprises 
many people. “How does it happen,” 
they say, “that a country which has 
only just reached a population of 9,000,- 
000 can so consistently have produced 
teamswhich.overa long period of years, 
have been outmatched in success only 
by the United States?” 

The answer is simple enough. Aus- 
tralia, for tennis purposes, is one large 
California. The varying climates of 
the six stales liave this in common; 
They favor outdoor sport and outdoor 


by ROBERT GORDON MENZIES 

living. Material standards of life are 
high; leisure is abundant. Good food 
and fresh air are the common lot. Most 
dwelling houses stand in their own 
grounds and gardens. For all these 
reasons, our inbred love of sport finds 
opportunity and expression. Even the 
most hardened theoretical socialist 
finds in games a satisfaction for his 
natural zest for private enterprise and 
individual initiative. I know that peo- 
ple have been heard to say reproach- 
fully that Australians are loo fond of 
sport. If this meant that we were a 
nation of mere onlookers at profes- 
sional sporting spectacles, the criticism 
would be powerful. But the truth is 
that we are a nation of games-players 
who look at others only on occasions. 
There are, in Australia, 2-50,000 regis- 
tered competitive players, p/us at least 
500,000 who play nonofficial tennis in 
a purely private way. Behind all the 
traditional informality and indiscipline 
with which we are credited, you will find 
the fitness, the resourcefulness and the 
competitive spirit which have made 
the Australian soldier world famous in 
war and which, in peace, have wrought 
a national development and construc- 
tion which have earned the preise of so 
many perceptive visitors. 



SIR NORMAN BROOKES, pioneer of 
modern game, was pre-WorJd War I master. 


Thus it is that tennis has taken its 
place among the great popular games 
in Australia and has become one of the 
influences which form the national 
characteristics. 

Yet one of the fascinating things 
to witness is how the popularity of 
a game can affect the game itself, and 
the position of its leading players. 
When a game becomes so popular as 
a spectacle for thousands or scores of 
thousands, the game becomes big busi- 
ness. To the public or private provi- 
sion of thousands of tennis courts there 
is added (I emphasize added, because 
the active playing of the game con- 
tinues to expand) the large-scale and 
costly provision of spectator accommo- 
dations, the intensive organization of 
competitions, the handling of inter- 
state and international tours. 

All this has meant an inevitable 
change in the activities and nature of 
the leading amateur players. The old 
amateurism has been replaced by the 
new, and we have seen the rise of pro- 
fessional play. 

There were great advantages in the 
old amateur days. I will not dwell on 
them too long, for there is no more 
weakening emotion than yearning for 
the “good old days.” The times change 
and we must change with them. But I 
will briefly state what I believe those 
advantages to have been and will then 
examine more closely what I believe to 
be the reasons why the old amateur- 
ism at the top level has passed away. 

As a lad, just good enough at the 
game to know what it was about and 
how strokes ought to be played, I first 
saw Norman Brookes, Rod Heath and 
A. W. Dunlop; some years later there 
was my friend Gerald Patterson. Let 
me assume them to be examples of 
what I call the “old” amateurism. 

Each was a distinct individual, with 
unforgettable characteristics of style 
and play. Heath had beautifully con- 
trolled ground strokes. Dunlop was a 
born doubles player, with a fine sense 
of position. Gerald Patterson had a 
villainous backhand drive, but could 
rely on the most violent service I have 
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ROBERT GORDON MENziES, an old tennis bulT himself, wrote this article at Si’s re- 
quest, as a contribution to the game he loves and “an adventure in the field of journalism.’’ 


ever seen. Nowadays, when so many 
first-rate players seem cast in the same 
mold, when intense coaching has creat- 
ed so much .standardization, I fre- 
quently find it difficult to remember 
other than facial differences between 
the playing characteristics of half a 
dozen of the greatest players. 

Put this down to my ignorance or 
lack of perception if you like. But is it 
mere perversity on my part to say that 
Brookes lives in my mind’s eye be- 
cause of his nonconformity? He was 
one of the first to adopt and modify 
the then new '‘American” service. In 
his use of it speed was secondary; 
placement was of the essence. It was 
as deep as the service line would al- 
low. Its direction was such that the 
receiver always had to move quite a 
lot, 10 forehand or backhand, to play 
it. As soon as he served, Brookes 
moved in. Such was his control of 
service direction and length that he 
limited the scope of the return, and 
even appeared by some magic to con- 
trol its actual direction. In spite of 
this, powerful opponents would seek 
to check him by driving to his feet as 
he advanced to the normally fatal 
midcourt half-volleying position. They 
soon discovered that to Brookes the 
half-volley was a weapon of attack, 
not of defense. Time after time I have 
seen him sweeping half-volleys first to 
one deep corner, then to the other, 
with his opponent sweating up and 
down in vain. 

A DIGNIFIED DEMON 

What a player! His long trousers 
perfectly pressed, on his head a peaked 
tweed or cloth cap, on his face the 
inscrutable expression of a pale-faced 
Red Indian, no sign of sweat or both- 
er, no temperamental outbursts, no 
word to say except an occasional “’well 
played.” A slim and not very robust 
man, he combined an almost diabolical 
skill with a personal reserve, a dignity 
(yes, dignity) and a calm maturity of 
mind and judgment. I have sometimes 
suspected that a modern coach, given 
control, would have hammered out of 
him all the astonishing elements that 
made him in his day (and his day last- 
ed for many years) the greatest player 
in the world. 

Brookes was an “old” amateur. He 
had means adequate to enable him to 
indulge his hobby. He was not over- 
played. There were few Davis Cup 
contests. Each match could be ap- 
proached with a fresh mind and spirit. 

But time has moved on. Big ten- 
nis has, as I have said, become big 
business. The cost of putting on good 


matches, with special stands and ex- 
pensive organization and vast crowds 
of spectators have all involved today’s 
player in almost continuous play, in 
tournament or exhibition games. Un- 
der the modern circumstances of high 
taxation, few people can afford such 
“leisure.” The “old” amateur has, in 
Australia at any rate, practically dis- 
appeared from the top ranks. And so 
we have entered a period when some 
promising boy of 14 or 15, his educa- 
tion hardly begun, is picked out for 
coaching and development and joins 
the staff of some sporting-goods firm. 
Brookes played his first Davis Cup in 
1905, at the age of 28; his last in 1920, 
at the age of 43 when, in the Challenge 
Round, he took both W. T. Tilden and 
W. M. Johnston to four sets; one of the 
most remarkable feats in lawn tennis 
history. Today a player is described as 
a “veteran” by his middle 20s. 


There are those who will tell you that 
the “old” amateurs played when the 
game was “slower,” and “softer,” and 
that they could never have lived with 
the modern champions, with their 
“big” services and “fierce” overheads 
and “devastating” ground strokes. 
(You notice that I am a student of 
sporting journalese.) I do not decry the 
modern players, whose skill I admire, 
and who have given hundreds of thou- 
sands of us pleasure, when I say that 
both Tilden and Johnston, at their 
peak, could have beaten any 1 955 ama- 
teur at his peak: and they were at their 
peak when Brookes played them. 

But the “new” amateurism — the 
semiprofessionalism of the great sport- 
ing-goods firms (which, we must con- 
cede, have done much to develop the 
game) is here to stay, unless, indeed, it 
is replaced by complete professionalism 
coniinued on next page 
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or (as I think not improbably) inter- 
national tennis becomes “open” to 
both amateur and professional, like golf 
or cricket. The alternative may well be 
that the professional promoters will 
come to regard the Davis Cup as a 
training ground for quite young ama- 
teur champions, to be recruited to the 
professional ranks later. 

Whether we like it or not, the cost 
of maintaining modern international 
sporting teams and providing facilities 
for large armies of spectators to see 
them play inevitably tends to create a 
“business” atmosphere. There is an- 
other aspect of the matter. The mod- 
ern proliferation of sporting journals 
and the expansion of the sporting pages 
of ordinary newspapers have led the 
talented, but young and mentally and 
emotionally immature champions into 
the glaring light of publicity— extrava- 
gant praise and biting criticism being 
more common than expert and moder- 
ate judgment. Too many are coming to 
regard the player as the bondslave of 
the public: we say that he has “obli- 
gations.” If his form leaves him he is 
rejected and forgotten. If, at the height 
of his form, he abandons competitive 
sport in fav'or of a business or private 
career in some profession, he is not in- 
frequently accused of “letting the pub- 
lic down.” There are many youngish 
men living in some unskilled occupa- 
tion today who are simply the victims 
of these processes. It is not to be won- 
dered at that talented young amateurs 
increasingly gaze at the professional re- 
cruiter with an expectant eye. 

I hope I will not be thought discour- 
teous, if, writing for a distinguished 
sporting journal, I say more about the 
impact of a good deal of modern sport- 
ing journalism upon the livesand minds 
of young and talented players. 

As every man engaged in public af- 
fairs knows, it takes a great deal of 
strength of mind and balance and ex- 
perience to ignore ignorant criticism 
and to select and be influenced by in- 
formed and just criticism. Boys of 20, 
playing some game under the eyes of 
the entire world, under strain, would be 
phenomenal if they knew how to deal 
with the mental problems of ignoring 
or evaluating criticism. If some become 
swollen headed, as a result of extrava- 
gant praise, and others sullen or moody 
under extravagant blame, it is not to 
be wondered at. I have sometimes ad- 
vised young champions at tennis or 
cricket to give up reading the criticisms 
until their current series of matches is 


over. This is on the very sound princi- 
ple that, though real experts always 
write understandingly, the pungent 
criticisms of players by those who do 
not and never have studied the game 
cannot possess much value. 

There is, for those of us who love 
these games, nothing more pleasant 
than a vivid account of some match in 
the press or over the air. Both the ear 
and the imagination are stimulated. 
But the occasional extravagant com- 
mentator who thinks his opinions are 
more important than the story of the 
game is a constant irritant. Nor do I, 
for one, want to read lurid stories (usu- 
ally quite fictitious) about alleged per- 
sonal quarrels among players. It may 
be thought to be proof of advancing 
years if I say also that I still prefer a 
lively report of a Davis Cup match I 
cannot attend to a series of glossy para- 
graphs about the love life or matrimo- 
nial intentions of the players— but I do. 

What is the effect of the Davis Cup 
or other contests on international rela- 
tions? The accepted answer is “good.” 
It appears to be widely believed that 
the spectacle of two or four young ath- 
letes fighting out a Davis Cup tie, or a 
Wimbledon or Forest Hills final, is in 
its very nature a contribution to inter- 
national understanding and good will. 

PLAYERS, CRITICS, SPECTATORS 

This is, I think, substantially true; 
but it is not inevitably true. The truth 
is that it depends for the most part on 
the players, partly on the sporting crit- 
ics, and of course partly on the specta- 
tors. A skillful but ill-tempered and 
uncontrolled player, glaring at umpires 
and spectators alike, can in an hour 
do his own country's reputation for 
sportsmanship immeasurable harm. 
You know how fond w’e all are of gener- 
alizing from single instances. An Amer- 
ican slams his racquet into the ground 
and makes rude noises at a linesman. 
“Ah,” says a non-American spectator 
—“These Americans! Always want to 
have their own way!” An Australian, 
at Forest Hills, puts on a childish act. 
“Look!” says an American spectator 
— “The trouble with these guys from 
down under is that they can’t take 
a defeat without blaming somebody 
else.” Both statements are nonsense. 
But they are made, all too frequently. 

As the simple onlooker, I do not 
find the reasons for these occasional 
tantrums very difficult to understand. 
It might be useful to try to analyze 
the problem a little. 


Sporting crowds are anything but 
fools, particularly when the game they 
are watching (which most of them have 
played) requires great skill and much 
subtlety of tactics and execution. There 
will, of course, be some fools among 
them; and some inscrutable law of 
Providence seems to have ordained 
that fools are frequently more vocal 
than wise men. But in Australia, about 
which I can speak with closer knowl- 
edge, a great crowd at a Davis Cup 
tie sees and understands a great deal 
of xvhat is going on. It is quick to dis- 
tinguish between the bad temper of a 
player whose conceit makes him blame 
somebody else for his own error, and 
the honest annoyance with himself of 
a player who is tensed up to do his best 
for his side, and falls into a blunder. 
No more popular player or more credit- 
able American ever came to Australia 
to play Davis Cup than Ted Schroeder. 
Yet frequently I have seen him going 
back to serve after netting an easy vol- 
ley, shaking his head and talking to 
himself with whimsical but violent dis- 
approval. We all loved him for it. It 
was a natural and human part of his 
keenness and his will to win. 

It is my own opinion that alleged 
“incidents” are grossly exaggerated in 
the reports. If we require, as we do 
nowadays, that mere boys should de- 
vote their lives to the game, in spite of 
their immaturity in general matters, 
we should not hypocritically expect 
that their demeanor will at all times 
and under all circumstances resemble 
that of a student of mental and moral 
philosophy. It is not uncommon to find 
an elderly businessman, fresh from 
roaring at some underling across his 
desk or over the telephone, glaring re- 
provingly at the tennis player who has 
displayed a sudden spark of ordinary 
humanity. My own complaintaboutthe 
young champions of today is not that 
they complain too much, but that they 
smile too little. Perhaps it is inheri- 
tance: someone once said that the 
“English take their pleasures sadly.” 

To sum up, I think that by and large 
the players in Davis Cup matches have 
done a fir.st-class job for international 
good will and understanding. The 
United States, since the war, has sent 
to Australia many fine players. With 
trivial exceptions, they have been out- 
standing athletes, intelligent and cour- 
teous. They have helped Australians to 
think well of Americans as a whole. I 
have never listened to one of them 
making a speech of thanks or of con- 
gratulation without marveling at their 
poise, their fluency, their choice of 
contiumd on page 6^ 
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CONVERSATION PIECE 


SUBJECT: TONY TRABERT 

The world’s leading amateur player and star of the U.S. Davis 
by WHITNEY TOWER confidence in my own ability. I have 

confidence that I can produce under pressure in the clutch’ 



YOUNG EXECUTIVE, Wimbledon winner Trabert who seeks American title, soon 
becomes West Coast salesman for Security Banknote Co., but will continue to play tennis. 


I THINK,” said Tony Trabert, the 
Wimbledon champion who this 
week as the country’s top amateur will 
lead the U.S. team in the defense of 
the Davis Cup, “the people who label 
touring amateur tennis players as ten- 
nis bums are undoubtedly jealous. 

“Take a hypothetical case of a guy 
who works hard at tennis. He’s got 
plenty of years when he’s going to have 
to work, punching the clock from 8:30 
to 5:30. But when he’s young he has 
the opportunity to travel around the 
world with somebody else paying his 
expenses. In return he’s performing, 
he’s playing tennis to please the crowd. 
He’s having a lot of fun, getting a good 
education. Why shouldn’t be do it? 
Why should he be labeled a tennis 
bum? Other athletes who travel and 
play their sport aren’t bums. It just 
doesn’t make sense— and it gripes me. 

“Look at baseball. And I really love 
baseball. So a baseball player takes a 
punch at another player or at an um- 
pire. He gets fined and that’s all there 
is to it, and everybody takes it for 
granted that ballplayers are going to 
blow up once in a while. Nothing like 
this ever happens in tennis, and yet 
when we complain about a call— or 
dare to question an official— it’s writ- 
ten up everywhere that we’re all a 
bunch of bad sports. Personally I think 
you’ll find a higher type, a more intel- 
ligent fellow playing tennis than any 
of the other sports, and, furthermore, I 
think I’m a better sport than 99 and 
9/lOths of the guys playing the game. 
Sure, I’m enough of a competitor to 
want to win, but I seldom question de- 
cisions if I think a linesman has made 
an honest mistake. The way I feel is 
that if I work all my life at tennis I 
don't want some guy losing points for 
me because he isn’t paying attention.” 

continued on page 59 
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MAN TO BEAT AT 
DEVIL’S LAKE 


Split-second starts, delicate balance and a wizard’s 
touch with an outboard motor have won two national 
hydroplane championships for young Don Baldaccini 

by EZRA BOWEN 


W HEN 16 of the country’s best drivers bunch together 
at the line and open their throttles in each heat of a 
national outboard race like the one at right, the man who 
gets to the first buoy in front is odds-on to win. Don Bal- 
daccini {iop), a 21-year-old outboard motor dealer from 
Miami, Fla., absorbed this basic lact years ago, and has 
since made winning his business. As Stuart Gray, one of 
Baldaccini’s top rivals in the Florida racing circuit, told SI 
Reporter Jack Roberts recently, “Don always gets out in 
front. That’s half the battle. Once you’re out front it's 
like riding on a millpond. Every turn you make is clear. Get 
behind and you have to worry about other boats' wakes.” 

Baldaccini has spent very little time in anyone’s %vake. 
In 1950, his second year in big-time competition, he cleaned 
up the fast winter circuit around Miami, winnihg 48 of 71 
races and placing in the money in every other race but one. 
Three years later he was APBA national A stock hydro- 
plane champion. Last year he won again. And this week 
(Aug. 26 -29) at Devil’s Lake, Ore. he will go alter his third 
straight title. In the face of this rather impressive list, how- 
ever, Baldaccini claims there is no special secret to hitting 
the line right at the gun with the engine wide open. 

“I simply know distance in relation to time,” he says 
blandly. “After a while you know when to cut loose.” 

Once he has cut loose, he is just as clever at staying on 
top. Kneeling in the cramped cockpit, right hand on the 
steering wheel and left hand clamped down on the spring 
throttle, he is continually shifting his body to keep the 
flighty hydro in perfect trim. “Everything depends on 
knee balance,” he says. “Going downwind you shift your 
w'eight back to keep the nose up in good planing position. 
Going upwind you lean forward to keep from flipping. 
Moving into a turn you lean to the left to keep the boat 
from sliding. If you lean to the right the boat digs in and 
flops over.” 

Even a champion can’t always keep a 50-mile-an-hour 
hydro in hand. “I was running in the Biscayne Bay regatta 
in 1953,” Baldaccini recalled, “when the thing got air- 
borne. When I finally got it back down the nose hit a wave. 
It was just like hitting a brick wall. The boat fiew to pieces 


and the motor passed over me. The propeller raked my left 
leg and laid it open. I was lucky I didn’t get killed. But 
you can’t let things like that bother you. Once you get 
scared and start holding back, you’re through.” 

Two days before the 1953 Orange Bowl regatta, Balda- 
ccini broke his right hand. He ordered the doctor to make 
a cast that would leave two fingers free tor steering the 
boat. He won; but by the time the race was over the cast 
was a soggy mess. “I take boat racing seriously,” he said. 
“You have to treat it like a busine-ss. The guys who get 
out on the course just to horse around don’t win.” 

Besides his instinctive feel for a boat and a fixation on 
first-place finishes, Baldaccini is a near-genius at tuning a 
motor. In the stock classes of the APBA, there are strict 
rules which allow a man to improve his engine by polishing, 
adjusting and replacing certain parts. But they insist that 
the engine and its component parts end by looking and 
measuring like something that can be bought from a deal- 
er’s shelf. After Don won his second straight Class A stock 
hydro championship at De Pere, Wis. last year, the judges 
made a particularly thorough post-race check of his engine 
and abruptly disqualified him. The engine was too perfect. 

If the engine was loo perfect, the judges’ ruling was loo 
obscure for Baldaccini. It was also too ob.scure for the 
APBA which, upon his appeal, reversed the decision and 
gave him back his title. 

Thi.s year Baldaccini is aiming for more than another 
A slock hydro championship. He also plans to enter the 
B stock hydro and A and B stock runabouts. In a warmup 
at Pa.sse-a Grille Beach, Fla. Iasi month he put on an awe- 
some preview, winning both heats of his races in all four 
cla.sses. A lew weeks later he went to Hallandale, Fla. for 
one last tuneup before heading for Devil’s Lake. Just be- 
fore the race his A stock engine balked and he stripped it 
down for a complete overhaul. He managed, nonetheless, 
to win fourth place in the A hydros and one heat in the 
B hydros and take a first and second in the B run-abouts. 
Then Businessman Baldaccini was set tor the nationals. 
“I learned what the motor.s need,” he said finally. “I think 
everything is ready now.” Ce.n p) 
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‘RKCATTA AT TROl'MI.I.E' is a delight- 
ful example of one of the late Raoul Dufy’s 
favorite subjects. The famous casino forms a 
romantic backdrop for his gay little boats. 


‘I)KAl'VllJ.p;.'agemof pencil drawing, .shows 
Dufy’s impeccable draught.sman.ship. Color 
notes in French on the sails were for refer- 
ence in preparing future paintings of boats. 




SPORT IN ART 

DUFY’S REGATTAS 


A BOYHOOD in Le Havre watching big ships and 
rule f shing smacks in the great harbor proba- 
bly sowed the seed that later blossomed in the late 
Raotil Dufy as a full-blown romance with boats. He 
painted them often, in romantic harbors like Algiers 
and on the rivfrs of his beloved France, bobbing 
about on little skipping waves that sprinkle his 
lovely blue water scenes. But most of all he painted 
gay regattas at fashionable watering places like 
Deauville, Trouville and Cowes as in the panora- 
mas on these pages. Here he found the small boats 
chic and shining, fluttering their pennants on a 


fashionable breeze. And no one could paint the 
essence of chic with more 6clat than Dufy. Original- 
ly a follower of the Impressionists, he became one 
of "les fauves,” the wild ones, when he fell under 
the spell of Matisse. The free use of color and imag- 
inative distortions enchanted him. By the time he 
was 40 he had achieved the style for which he is now 
so famous. Dufy painted a world of loveliness. He 
once said: “My eyes were made to efface that which 
is ugly.’’ His skies and seas are bluer, his grass green- 
er, his flowers brighter than Paradise, and all his 
sailboats have a fair wind in their billowing sails. 



‘KEGATTA AT COWES’ was painted by Raoul Dufy in the early 
Thirties at the world famous resort on the Isle of Wight. He 
often visited there and found the spectacle of yachts dressed 
for a big regatta the perfect vehicle for his free-flowing brush. 


BOATING 


KID SISTER 
TO THE 
LIGHTNING 

She’s small and she’s pert, and in the family of class- 
boats she’s coming right along. Her name is the Blue 
Jay and she’s like a scaled-down Lightning. Light, fast 
and safe, the Jay has everything a boat needs to appeal 
to junior sailors and is growing faster than any other 
class in the country. In the past two years the class 
number has shot up from an estimated 80 to 374. Her 
popularity has spread to the West Coast (where there 
are nearly 40 Jays), Cape Cod, Italy and France. And 
in many yacht clubs juniors have found their parents 
trying to get into the act, with race committees setting 
aside one day a week when the Jay is for grown-ups only. 


MORE FACTS ON THE BLUE JAY 

LENGTH OVERALL: 13 FT. 6 IN.; BEAM: 5 FT. 2 IN.; MEICHT; 27S LBS. 
RACING COI»PL£MCNT: SHIPPER AND ONE OR TWO CREW MEMBERS 
CUSTOM BUILT: S69S; SAILS: $75-S12S; SPINNAKER RIG: $80 



SPINNAKER RUN demon.strates how young skippers with special problem.s they will someday face in bigger 

like Muir Crow (1S8) and Sam Barton Jr. (93) learn to cope boats. Right now they are top competitors in junior meets. 





BASIC BLUE JAY kit costs Only 
$398 and can be assembled in living 
room, as the William Parke family of 
Scarsdale, N.Y. did with two of them 
last winter. The boats, Mischief and 
Magic, are part of the Point O' Woods 
Blue Jay fleet at Fire Island, N.Y. 


BEATING UPWIND, Muff Crow at tiller of her Blue Jay 168, with Wendy Everett 
as her crew, comes abreast of two competitors in a recent race on Long Island Sound. 


BASEBALL 


IT WAS ONLY AN INCIDENT. BUT 
IT SHOULD BE A WARNING TO 
WILLIE MAYS: HE CAN MAKE OR 
BREAK HIMSELF AS A BIG STAR 

by ROBERT CREAMER 


W iLUE Mays declined to run after 
a ball last week and in so doing (or 
not doing) stirred up a nice little hor- 
nets’ nest. 

The incident occurred in the Polo 
Grounds in the fourth inning of an 
afternoon game between Willie’s labor- 
ing New York Giants and their great 
rivals, the Brooklyn Dodgers. Don 
Hoak, a fast and extremely capable 
base runner, was on second base. There 
were two out. Duke Snider, who has 
not been doing at all well at the plate 
lately, regained, at least momentarily, 
his hitting touch and ripped a stinging 
line single into center field. It was one 
of those blisters that never seem to rise 
more than two feet from the ground 
but which do not touch earth until 
they are well into the outfield. 

HE IVIISSEO IT 

Mays, playing his normal deep cen- 
ter field for the powerful Snider, bad 
no chance for a catch, but he came 
racing in, obviously planning to scoop 
up the ball on the dead run and throw 
to the plate in an attempt to catch 
Hoak. He had a good chance to do it, 
too. As the ball skipped flatly over the 
ground to him Willie dipped his left 
shoulder and dropped his gloved hand 
low, as he had done so many hundreds 
of times before. 

But he missed the ball. I don’t think 
he even touched it. It sped on toward 
the Giant clubhouse in distant center 
field, the crowd gasped (as it always 
will on a shocking, unexpected error) 
and Snider and Hoak raced around the 
bases. 

Willie slapped on the brakes, turned 
a,nd ran after the ball, though it was 
obvious he’d never get to it in time to 
catch either Hoak or Snider. Willie ap- 
parently thought so, too. He had 
gone no more than 10 or 12 scrambling 
steps when he looked back over his 
shoulder at the activity on the bases 
and stopped, letting the ball go, ignor- 
ing it. 

This time the crowd did more than 
continued on next page 
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BASEBALL 

continued from page 39 

gasp. It muttered angrily. Right Field- 
er Don Mueller, who had been playing 
Snider way around to deep right, ran 
diagonally across the outfield and into 
the cinders in front of the clubhouse 
to retrieve the ball while Snider went 
on home. 

For the rest of the game, whenever 
Willie came to bat he received a strange 
and unfamiliar greeting, which the New 
York Daily News reported succinctly 
next day in a headline: WILLIE gets 

RAZZ. 

Most of the New York sportswriters 
exonerated Willie and implied that the 
razzing was unfair. (Two of them, talk- 
ing to him at his locker in the corner.of 
the clubhouse after the game, sounded 
like defense counsel: “The ground was 
slippery, wasn’t it, Willie? You knew 
you didn’t have a chance, is that right, 
Willie?”) Doughty little Joe King of the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun did 
otherwise. 

King, an unabashed admirer of 
Mays, was obviously disheartened, dis- 
couraged and a little disgusted by this 
latest evidence of the change in Willie 
from the boy who was a joy to watch 
to the star who occasionally seems just 
a little bored by it all. He wrote the 
next day: “Willie Mays is now at the 
point where he can make or break him- 
self as a big star.” He mentioned Wil- 
lie’s declining popularity with his team- 
mates, the evidence of showboating, 
the concern for his own record. He quot- 
ed Willie saying, “In this field if you 
miss it, it's gone. Why bother about it? 
He missed one yesterday and nobody 
says anything.” 

Then King wrote: “The ‘he’ Mays 
referred to was Snider, his archrival. On 
Wednesday night Duke did play a sin- 
gle by Mays badly, and the result was 
a two-base error. But Snider chased the 
ball madly. That’s what Willie didn’t 
get — the difference in attitude. . . . 
Snider knew he couldn’t retrieve a miss 
in center in the Polo Grounds but he 
didn’t give up. Willie did.” 

King was freely criticized for the 
column and blamed for building a mole- 
hill into a mountain. Even Duke Snider 
was quoted as saying, “What are they 
getting on Willie for? They expect you 
to perform miracles every day. Willie 
does a lot of great things over there. 
A.ud what about his explanation? He 
said he saw Mueller going after the ball 
and Mueller was closer to it. Isn’t that 
enough?” 

No, it isn’t enough. Ask Enos Slaugh- 
ter, who at 39 still races around the 


bases even on home runs poled into the 
seats, who runs to first base head down 
and all-out even on one-bounce taps 
back to the pitcher. Ask Billy Klaus, 
who didn’t believe it when logic said he 
would never ever be a major leaguer 
and who this year is the key player on 
a team that doesn’t believe it either. 
Ask Nelson Fox or Phil Rizzuto or Ed- 
die Stanky. Baseball is a game that de- 
pends for its appear on the dramatic, 
the melodramatic, the promise of the 
impossible. You don’t give up; you 
can’t concede. 

The ball-chasing thing was only one 
incident, of course, one little lapse in 
one unimportant game. But it— and 
Mays's attitude — shocked those who 
last year reveled in the sight of Mays 
— the player of players, the one you’ve 
waited all your life to see. 

WILLIE THE INCREDIBLE 

Last year, you may remember, was 
the year of the Giants and the year of 
Willie Mays. It was the year Willie 
Mays rs. Duke Snider was a major sub- 
plot sharing stage space with the prin- 
cipal drama of the first-place struggle 
between the Giants and the Dodgers. 
No matter how many sound, logical, 
mathematical arguments the Snider 
camp raised to prove that the Duke 
was better, they were demolished by 
statements like, “Yeah, yeah, yeah, but 
Willie— he’s incredible.” 

Before one night game in the Polo 
Grounds last year, with over 50,000 
people in the stands, a cluster of pho- 
tographers waited in deep center field 
outside the clubhouse. After a few min- 
utes they brought Willie and the Duke 
out to pose for pictures. Up in the right 
field grandstand a Giant fan said, as 


you may suspect, “That Willie Mays, 
he’s unbelievable.” 

A big, middle-aged, nicely dressed 
Negro woman, obviously a Brooklyn 
rooter, turned her head and said in fine 
indignation, “They’re taking pictures 
of Snider too, you know.” 

After the photographers had finished, 
Mays and Snider began to walk in 
across the outfield to their respective 
dugouts on either side of the infield. 
Before he had gone five steps, Mays, 
carrying a bat, broke into a trot and 
ran all the way in. Snider continued 
to walk. 

The Giant fan stood up and crowed. 
“That’s the difference,” he yelled. 
“Look at that. That’s the difference!” 
And though the woman who liked Sni- 
der turned and looked at him with an 
expression of disgust, he was right. 
That was the difference. La.st year. 

This year, for reasons not entirely 
clear — whether because of weariness 
brought on by too much baseball, or in- 
difference brought on by a one-sided 
pennant race, or disdain brought on by 
a too appreciative evaluation of his 
own worth— W. Mays, outfielder, just 
doesn’t do things like that any more. 

It’s a shame, too, because it wasn’t 
Willie’s .345 average, his 42 home runs, 
his great catches, that made him the 
most treasured ballplayer in the coun- 
try. It was the way he played, with 
that wild, boyish abandon. He never 
cheated the demanding baseball fan. 
He gave everything. When he gives up 
now, even on a hopeless quest, he isn’t 
the same Mays. 

I suspect this Mays would never have 
caught the ball that Vic Wertz hit in the 
World Series. He’d know he couldn’t 
get to it. 
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MOTOR 

SPORTS 

by JOHN BENTLEY 


A ROAD TEST OF THE NEW TRIUMPH TR2 
PROVES THAT IT IS A REAL DUAL-PURPOSE 
SPORTS CAR THAT CAN WORK ALL WEEK 
AND WIN IN COMPETITION ON WEEKENDS 


0 I‘ the 20-odd makes of cars that 
competed in this year’s Le Mans 
24-hour hassle, only three were in the 
original spirit of this classic- that is, 
true production-type machines avail- 
able to the public in almost identical 
form. And of these three— two British 
and one German— the Triumph TR2 
most closely approximated the type of 
sports car that can be used all week on 
shopping trips, then raced at weekend 
with a reasonable chance ol success. 

When, therefore. Triumph Competi- 
tions Director Ken Richardson offered 


me No. 28 for a road test, T grabbed at 
the chance. No. 28 works team TR2, 
driven by Bobbie Dickson and Ninian 
Sanderson, finished 14th over-all and 
fifth in its class at Le Mans, running 
faultlessly throughout the 24 hours on 
one set of tires. It averaged 84.5 rnph, 
put in several laps at over 92 mph and 
several times topped 120 mph in over- 
drive fourth on the long Mulsanne 
straight. “At that speed,” Richard.son 
told me, “you could steer it with one 
hand and light a cigarette with the 
other.” From my experience with No. 
28, there is no doubt this statement 
was true, for the positive smoothness 
of the TR2's cam and lever steering 
couldn’t be bettered in a $10,000, 
hand-built sports-racing car. 

From the standpoint of the budget- 
conscious competitions enthusiast, the 
$64 question is this: Precisely to what 


extent do No. 28 and its two team- 
mates vary Irom the absolutely stock 
TR2 available at your local dealer? 
Here is the answer; all three cars were 
equipped with 10 4 inch SU H6 carbu- 
retors in place of the usual 1 * -j-inch 
type, boosting the output from 90 to 
92J^ hp at a low 5,000 rpm— only 200 
rpm above the normal engine peak. 
No. 28 had disc brakes all round; No. 
29 and No. 68 had them in the front 
only, by w'ay of an experiment. If these 
brakes pass all the rigorous tests set 
for them, they probably will be avail- 


able as optional production extras on 
luture TR2s. Aside from this, all three 
cars had their folding tops removed 
and were equipped with plastic racing 
windshields such as any enthusiast can 
fabricate at home. In almost every 
other respect these ears are identical 
with TR2s coming off the production 
line at the rate of 25 per day. Not 
even the mufflers were removed. The 
only other differences are that the Le 
Mans cars have 62-spoke wire wheels 
of greater strength than the normal 
48-spoke wheels available as a produc- 
tion line option. Logically too, they 
are equipped with a 31-gaIlon gas lank 
in place of the usual 15-gallon job. 

When I look over No. 28, it was 
still running on the single set of tires 
used at Le Mans, and the treads w'ere 
good for several thousand more miles. 
“Nothing’s been done to this car since 


it returned,” said Richardson. “We 
haven’t even removed the cylinder 
head for a checkup.” 

With a full lank, No. 28 weighed 
2,128 pounds — 78 pounds more than 
the go-to-market model — resulting in 
a slightly inferior power- weight ratio, 
but that detracted nothing from its 
extraordinary eagerness. “You can 
safely wind it up to 6,000 rpm,” said 
Richardson. “Don't spare it in any 
way. We beat the devil out of these 
cars up and down the road all day long 
for durability tests. If anything breaks, 
don’t worry; we'd like to know.” 

I look him at his word, beginning 
with a series of murderous acceleration 
tests in which I slammed the clutch 
home at 3,000 rpm from a standstill 
and took off with spinning wheels and 
smoking fires. The TR2’s four-speed 
gearbox has always been a joy, but the 
Laycock de Normanville electric over- 
drive now available as a production 
feature makes a world of difference. By 
flicking a steering column switch on or 
off you instantly have the use of seven 
speeds— the normal four plus overdrive 
second, third and fourth, providing a 
25% higher gear ratio. By using certain 
simple little tricks which can be learned 
in five minutes, momentary use of the 
overdrive when upshifting through the 
gears makes a big difference to acceler- 
ation times. For instance, going from 
zero to 60 mph you never need to use 
third. Instead, after a crash upshift 
from first to second, you flip in second 
overdrive at around 4,200 rpm and 
stay with it. Using normal first, second 
and third gears for this test, the best I 
could get was 11.4 seconds; but by 
calling in second overdrive— the inter- 
mediate gear between second and third 
—we clocked 9.9 seconds to 60. This, 
for a fairly heavy, pushrod two liter 
ear is really going. 

On the zero to 70 mph test, best 
results were obtained by u.sing first, 
second, second-overdrive, then flicking 
off the overdrive during the upshift 
into third. Best figures obtained in this 
manner were: 0-30 mph: 3.2 seconds; 
0-50: 7.4 seconds: 0-60: 9.9 seconds; 
0-70: 14.8 seconds; standing quarter 
mile: 18.9 seconds. These figures com- 
pare lavorably with those of many 
costlier sports cars with larger, more 
powerful engines. Maximum speed pos- 
sible under lest conditions was 100 mph 
(4,000 rpm in overdrive, 5,000 rpm in 
norma! fourth), but this was reached 
so easily that I had the clear impression 
the car is good for the 120 mph claimed 
by Richardson. 

When biting deep into fairly sharp 
continued on next page 
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SSTX&OniBERG - 0/&JC.X.JS0N’ 


This is just about the most fascinatinj? personal possession 
a man could want. You can take it anywhere on earth, and 
still tune in home. Or you can sit in your own back yard 
and reach at will into the farthest corner of the world! 


Eight tuning bands — for standard 
AM broadcasts; short wave; special 
long wave; marine, aircraft and 
amateur frequencies. 

AC-DC or battery operation , with 
special circuit for over 200 hours 
battery life; self-retracting power 
cord. 

Provision for220volt circuit adapter. 
Telescopic Whip Antenna with 3Mi 
foot extension for short wave. 
Ferrite Core “Wave Wizard” An- 

tenna for long-wave and AM bands, 


removable for remote use. 

Seven tuned circuits for sharpest se- 
lectivity and unwanted signal rejec- 
tion on all frequencies. 

Two speakers for undistorted tone 

World map and log , with interna- 
tional time aones, mounted on hinged 

Aneroid barometer and thermometer- 
hygrometer built in. 

Luggage style case of embossed 
leatherette, choice of five colors. 


la noUalng- Axaex- UbiAn n. S’X^OOCBZIXICS-OARX.SON'^ 
SEE THE “INTERNATIONA!." AT THESE AND OTHER LEADING STORES 

New York: Abercrombie & Fitch Co.— G, Schirmer • Chicago: Von Lengerke & Antoine 
Co.-Tri-Por Radio Co. • Philadelphia: John Wanamoker • Detroit; J. 1. Hudson Co. • 
Pittsburgh: Joseph Horne Co. • Buffalo: Neol-Clorke-Neol • Rochester: Aihort's • 

Denver: Daniels & Fisher — Empire Radio & Television • Kansas City: Jenkins Music 
Company • Toledo: George Folk Appliances • Hertford: Record Shop 

FOR NAME OF NEARBY DEALER WRITE STRDMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY. ROCHESTER 9. NEW YORK 
A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


MOTOR SPORTS 

continued from page A1 

turns at high speed, No. 28 showed a 
marked tendency towards understeer 
common to all TR2s — that is it tended 
to head for the apex of the curve rather 
than its inner radius. However, the car 
is so tractable and responsive that you 
quickly get used to making the proper 
allowance. Certainly this quirk is far 
less dangerou.s than the oversteer of 
some rear-engine jobs. 

No. 28’s disc brakes suffered from 
the pre-operative squeak common to 
all brakes of this design, but their pow- 
er was slightly unnerving. Y ou can lock 
all four wheels at 60 mph. The stopping 
figure of 27 feet, 9 inches from 30 mph 
told nothing since the wheels locked 
solid and the car simply slid to a stop. 

To sum up No. 28 and all TR2s, this 
is a true sports-racing car of astonish- 
ing performance with versatility, com- 
fort and finish far above its basic price 
tag of $2,500. Not the least surprising 
thing about it is the amount of luggage 
space available for a long trip. Utiliz- 
ing the space behind the seats as well 
as the trunk, three good-sized suitcases 
can be carried, plus a typewriter, a 
holdall bag and a couple of topcoats. 

When the TR2’s bug-eyed head- 
lamps have been removed and the 
front slightly redesigned, it will also 
be a handsome car. Cejl© 


ANNIVERSARY 



TWENTY YEARS AGO thls 
week, incomparable Glenna Collett 
Vare won her sixth United States 
championship, a feat unparalleled 
before or since. On the 34th hole 
at Minneapolis' Interlachen Coun- 
try Club, Mrs. Vare, 32, defeated 
17-year-old newcomer Patty Berg, 
3 and 2. Her women’s U.S. Ama- 
teur victories spanned 13 years. 
The champion, who .said mother- 
hood improved her game, still plays 
a few tournaments after two chil- 
dren and 38 golfing years. Her son, 
Ned, now heads the Yale golf team. 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 



Especially for orer-SO golfers 


from JULIUS boros. Mid Pines Club, Southern Pines, N.C. 


Early in every golfer’s lifelong tussle with the game he 
learns that there’s a vast difference between 1) keeping 
your head down so that you have your eye on the ball 
at impact and 2) keeping your head down so that you 
finish your hitting action properly. “Staying down’’ — 
maintaining the proper head and body position during 
that moment after you have made contact is a tre- 
mendous factor in playing consistently accurate shots. 

The simplest way to emphasize the importance of 
staying down is to remind you of what happens when 
you don't. When a golfer bobs his head up too quickly, 
he jerks up his hips and the upper part of his body 
along with his head. As a result he generally pulls the 
shot to the left. This doesn’t mean that you should 
exaggerate this anchoring of the head and body as you 
hit through the ball. If you do, you cannot move into 
the shot and finish it the way you should. Good golf, 
like all things, comes from striking the happy medium. 
Correcting one extreme by going to the other is no 
correction at all. Practice is the best (and only sure) 
way of gaining the feeling of when you are .staying 
down long enough but not too long over your shots. 



Julius Boros holds posi- 
tion down over the ball 
as (a6oi-e) he enters the 
hitting area and (right) 
swings through the ball 



NEXT WEEK’S GUEST PRO: TOD MENEFEE ON SQU.\RING THE STANCE 


You Can Depend On 


STRONGER Yet SAFER 



Won’t Upset The Stomach 

Anacin® not only gives stronger, faster 
relief from pain of headache, neuritis and 
neuralgia — but is also safer. Won’t upset 
the stomach and has no bad effects. You 
see, Anacin is like a doctor’s prescription. 
That is, Anacin contains not just one but 
a combination of medically proven, active 
ingredients. Scientific research has 
proved no single drug can give such 
strong yet such safe relief as Anacin. 
Buy Anacin Tablets today! 



Richer, Creamier, 

AERO SHAVE 

Saves 20*0 Can! 


ready to OSt! 


JUST PUSH VALVE... 
OUT COMES LATHER! 

• Richer, Creamier lother 

* No Brush Needed 

• No Greasy Cream 

* 3 Beard Softener* 
Contoins Soothing lonolin 
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NotV?(e. . Not'a?;*!. . Only 


Also econom/co/ King S;>e— 12 oz. only 98t 



AMMUNITION 

o frach’on of 
cost 


carton (or the coit of a 
few round* of factory ammunition, Shot- 
gun shell*, rifle and pistol cartridge* can 
be reloaded safely and easily with on 
inexpensive set of famous IDEAL Reload* 

THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

14 SKIFF ST., MIDDLEFIELDy CONN 
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GEORGE 

SAYERS 

Interna tionsIlY 
Famous 


GOLF CLUBS 

Guaranteed to be the 
flnesl you've ever used 


If you want the guaranteed linesc in golf 
clubs, you want custom-made clubs by 
George Sayers. FINER because they are 
fashioned to meet each requirement of 
your game; FINER because of the neat- 
80-years of skilled hand-craftsmanship em- 
ployed in their development; FINER be- 
cause tliey have won 28 International 
Championships . . . more than any other 
make of club: FINER because they are 
GUARANTEED to satisfy you and improve 
your game ... or your money refunded. 
Send for free detailed information. 


GEORGE SAYERS Haverford 6, Pa. 


. Zone State 


DEODORANT 

for 

ACTIVE MEN 

Gives You 24- Hour Protection 

It works for hours and hours! 
The new Seaforth Deodorant 
— made especially for active 
men— gives you all day and all 
night protection, even in the 
hottest, stickiest weather. It 
contains a special super-effec- 
tive odor neutralizer that gives 
you24-hourprotection. That’s 
the Seaforth 
Stick Deodorant. 

There’s Seaforth 
SprayDeodorant, 
too. Both $1.00. 



COLUMN OF 
-THE WEEK 

by DICK CULLUM 


iHinneapolis fHornind lEribune 

A TALE OF TWO PROMISING LADS 
AND THEIR WANDERINGS IN THE 
WORLD OF PROSPECTING COACHES 


C hicago — It is a pleasant w'alk from 
the hotel to Soldier Field if the 
weather is moderate, and it is fun to 
come out ahead of the football crowd 
to chat with other early arrivals in the 
breeze which sweeps the promenade 
deck. 

So you stroll along and find your- 
self behind two large human beings 
who may be recent high school gradu- 
ates and, as it turns out, are. 

The one on the left is as broad as the 
rear of a Michigan Avenue bus. The 
one on the right is lean and tapering 
and tall. Their conversation goes along 
in this fashion; 

“Boy, the town is jumpin’ with 
coaches, hey.’’ 

“Yeah, and are they hunting. I got 
five offers before breakfast. The first 
one was funny. This fellow said, ‘We 
can only do what the rules allow.—’ ” 
“For gosh sakes who was that?” 
“Well, you know they all start out 
that way; but this one stuck to it. He 
said, ‘You know we can only do what 
the rules allow. We can give you tui- 
tion, board, room, a little spending 
money and books.’ ” 

“Books? What do you want with 
books?” 

“Well, you know how Coach Her- 
man used to treat fumblers. He made 
them carry a football around school all 
day. Maybe this guy doesn’t have 
enough footballs so he is having his 
fumblers carry books. They’re harder 
to handle. How many offers did you 
get?” 

“Well, there aren’t so many basket- 
ball coaches in town today, but some 
of them were around. One said, ‘How 
tall are you?’ I said, ‘Six ten and a 
quarter.’ He said, ‘For every half inch 
over six eight we give you 100 gallons 
of gas for your motorboat.’ I said, 
‘Where do I get the motorboat?’ He 
said, ‘You get that at six eight. You’ve 
had it coming since you were 15.’ So 1 
said, ‘That's 450 gallons of gas.’ He said, 
‘No, only 400. At six ten and a quarter 
you have only four half inches over six 
eight.’ I said, ‘Don’t I get anything for 
that quarter inch?’ Hesaid, ‘No.’ I said, 
‘Why you cheapskate. I wouldn’t go 
to your school if you could teach me 
to read.’ ” 


“You’ll get a better deal than that 
if you wait.” 

“Sure, I will. I’m holding out until 
I can get a job for my old man.” 

“What does your old man do now?” 

“Nothing.” 

“What does he want to do?” 

“Nothing; but I figure he should get 
something for it.” 

The football kid said, “I got one 
offer that sounds pretty good. This guy 
said, ‘What kind of grades you got?' 
I said, ‘Well, I’m out of high school, 
ain’t I?’ He said, ‘I know, but are your 
grades anywhere near C plus?’ I said, 
‘A little closer to D minus.’ He said, 
‘Well, then we gotta make other ar- 
rangements. We’ll just have a little 
quiz contest. How tall are you?’ ‘Six 
one.’ He said, ‘You now have $50. 
Want to try for $100? How much do 
you weigh?’ I said, ‘Two thirty-five.’ 
He said, ‘You now have $100. Want to 
try for $200? How many points is a 
touchdown worth?’ I said, ‘Seven 
points.’ He looked kind of sad and said, 
‘Well, we gotta start all over again.’ I 
said, ‘Not with me, you don’t. I never 
missed an extra point in my life. It’s 
seven points with me around.’ He said, 
‘You now have $400.’ 

“I said, ‘I thought I was trying for 
$200.’ He said, ‘Man, do you realize 
we lost three games last year by a point 
apiece? If you’re a place kicker, this 
old grad who’s taking this keen, father- 
ly interest in you, messages me you 
now have $400. Want to try for $800?’ 
I said, ‘Sure.’ He said, ‘Lovely weath- 
er, ain’t it?’ I said, ‘Yeah, what about 
it?’ He said, ‘You now have $800.' 

“Then he said, ‘If your team has 
three touchdowns and the other team 
has one and all extra points are kicked, 
what is the score?’ I said, ‘Coach, I 
never was very good at figures, but I’ll 
take a stab at it.’ He said, ‘Never mind, 
just tell me who wins.’ I said, ‘I guess 
we do.’ And he hollers, ‘That is correct. 
You now have $1,600.’ 

“So then he said, ‘Well, now you 
get the idea of how this old grad wants 
to work. Any time you feel real sharp, 
just drop around and he’ll play this 
quiz game with you.’ I said, ‘Coach, 
get off your knees. You got yourself 
a middle guard.’ ” 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


FISHERMAN'S CALENDAR 


COMPIt-EO BY ED ZERN 

SO— season opened (or opens): SC- season closed (or closes). C— clear water; D— water dirty 
or roily. M- water muddy. N- water at normal height: SH— slightly high: H high; VH— very 
high; L-Jew: R rising: F— Jalhng. WTSO- water temperature 50®. FG-fishing good; 
FF- fishing fail. FP-fishing poor. OG- outlook good; OF— outlook fair: OP- outlook poor 


TROUT: rOLOliADO: Streams were slijfhtly roily 
but clearing la.st weekend with Oft throughout 
the state. In Gunnison area the high lakes are 
open. Taylor Reservoir. Cottonwood and Twin 
takes are clear with FF-FG flies, bait and lures. 
The Gunnison. Lark P'ork. East and Taylor 
river.s are Fft. The Snake, Yampa and Elk 
rivers in Steamboat Springs region are L, It. 
FF. Whitefish aficionados are doing business 
with live nymphs. In North Park area the 
North Platte River is H. V. with FF. Big Creek 
and Delaney Butte lakes N, ft for trolling. 
MONTANA; Many near-reenrd catches made as 
season approaches peak, including 11-pounder 
from Galiatin River on Joe's Hopper fly, and 
5-, 7-. h-pouiuier.s from Missouri River, all on 
lures. Gallatin River is Vft: lake.s generally 
poor hut Fft on Mary Ronan. Best fishing still 
to come after first cool evenings. 

MAINK; Fly-fishermen considered adding pistols 
to their gear last week when shocking new regu- 
lations went into effect on -Aug. 20 permitting 
spinning, bait-ca.sting. and trolling on certain 
waters. Big Sourdnahunk. a gem at the foot of 
Mt. Katahdin. was chief victim. There's a run 
of 3- to 4-poun(l squaretails in the Barrel Hole 
in northernmost .Musquacook. according to 
Dana McNally of Portage. Spears, anyone'? 
WASHINGTON: Early in week soa-nin cutthroats 
went mad in the Nooksack River, which then 
got roily. F(J continues cm Ross Lake for rain- 
bows. big dollies. In.side tip; logging road into 
Canyon Lake out of Welcome is newly bull- 
dozed. removing hazard of reaching top (rout 
lake. Johnny Bishop and son Bruce, 13. of 
Bellingham, took ea.sy limits of rainbows to 
12 inches on hucktails and still-fishing worms 
at east end. Take warmest sleeping bags; there's 
snow on north slopes. FVft now tor brook 
trout in Tomyhoi Lake. 

mjchiga.n; Big brown trout are concentrated 
in midchannel pools of Tobacco. Maple. Platte 
rivers with Fft for knowledgeable nigbt fisher- 
men. The RO-day drought ha.s made water VL 
and some canoe liverie.s on south branch of Au 
Sable have stoppeil o|»erating. Forest fire haz- 
ard high, with flij° temps. Oft because things 
can’t get any worse. 

BONEFISH: LOUISIANA; Edgar Milter of Lake 
Cbarle.s, who has caught bonefish in Florida, 
went fi.shing in the .surf off Grand Isle, and this 
man says he caught several 3- to o-pound bone- 
fish on a silver spoon with a yellow bucktail. 
Next thing someone will hang a sail while cast- 
ing for sea trout. 

CHANNEL BASS: FLORIPA; The bay fisher- 
man's beloved junior-size redfish. or "puppy 
drum," have made a midsummer reappearance 
in northwest with Fft for fish up to 10 pounds 
at Panacea. Carrabelle and Ochlockonee Bay. 
Casters are using mullet or shiner tails; trol- 
lers find yellow jigs sure fire, with silver .spoons 
good too. 

LOITSIANa: The fall run has begun in the Ba- 
rataria Bay-Little Lake area. Walter Pelegrin 
and son caught 14 from 5 to 9 pounds. OVft. 

SOUTH cakOUNa: Now that Connie and Diane 
are memories, channel bass are again being 
caught from the surf along the Dare County 
coast. 

TUNA; MAS-SACHUSETTR; Big fish are in Cape 
Cod Bay, intermingled with smaller school fish, 
and they are being fussy. Only eight fish boated 
during four-day Cape Cod tuna matches with 
71 pounds the top weight; most caught on Jap 
red or green and yellow feathers. Best school 
tuna off Pollock Rip Lightship, Sewed-on 
mackerel merely elicit .stares from big fish. 
Richard Hanna. 18. of Newton. Mass, hooked 
a fish estimated at 400 pounds while using 
a dinky 4/0 reel and 36-pound test line and 


held it for an hour and a half before it broke 
off. 

cai.iFOHMA; Bluefin tuna are congregated off 
Catalina, according to our seagoing spy; and 
albacore. the tuna's smaller cousins, are running 
like crazy with easy limits a couple of hours out 
of Los Angeles. The fish arc small, indicating 
a long run and Oft. 

ATLANTIC SALMON; VKW BRUNSWICK: Pish- 
ing greatly improved and Oft at Hartland 
Pool on St. John River. No salmon showing on 
Nashwaak because water L. K. OP. Some fish 
killed on main southwest brunch of Miramichi 
from Renous to uiqier .stretche.s, FF on north- 
we.st Tobique but FP on .southwest branch. 
Drift-netters ceased operating Aug. 15. ac 
counting for fall run of large salmon now ap- 
pearing in lower Miramichi. Oft from now to 
sea.son's end. 

NOVA .SCOTIA; Sheet Harbor River with kill 
of 58 salmon last week continues as the top 
water in province. Margaree second hut with 
only 17 fish. Oft following recent heavy rains. 

BLACK BASS: PKNN.SYI. VANIA : Stream.s flooded 
and no fishing in central and eastern areas, 
hut Oft as soon as waters recede. Diane missed 
the west, but .\ugust doldrums have slowed 
the fishing except a( Conneaul where ther- 
mometer-dunking angler.s have found fish 10 
to 15 feet deeo. Let your hardware sink before 
retrieving and then sta-a-a-nd back. .A few cool 
nights will make Oft elsewhere. 
n.OBiDA: You’ve got to get up early or slay 
till evening to find good fishing spots in Rt. 
Johns River n'“ar Lake Washington. Lake Har- 
ri.s at Howey, Lake PanasofTkee north of Bush- 
nell and the pho.sphate pits in Polk County. 
Some wallopers are being taken from deep 
holes with artificial eels, of all things — the hot- 
test lure in years in this area. Elsewhere OF. 
Fft also reported with eels at Lake Jackson 
near Tallahassee. 

TENNESSEE: Bill Martin of Oak Ridge got 
a 7-pound 7-ounoe largemouth at Walt-s Bar 
Lake. FG but most catches made early and late. 
Largemouths also hitting again at Cherokee and 
Douglas lakes. You just have to wail out the 
heal and wind, then cast the banks. Smali- 
mouth anglers report better-than-average trips 
to Holston and Pigeon rivers. Top-water lures 
are a bit more productive than spoons and 
spinners. 

MICHIGAN: Smallmoutha have gone berserk 
and are hitting at practically anything in mo.st 
waters, at present the only bright spot in the 
state’s fishing picture. 

MINNESOTA; FF Fft on Maple Lake at Alex- 
andria, Little Lons Lake at Ely. Clearwater 
Lake at Bemidji. Progs good in daytime with 
surface splashing plugs and popping bugs best 
in late evening, early morning. Basswood Lake 
at Ely is best in state for smallmouths, 

PACIFIC SALMON: DRITISH COLUMBIA; Recent 
big tides brought in large fish and plenty of 
them, The Campbell River gave up a 641 .^- 
pounder to W. R. Fifter of Portland, Ore,; 
a 61-pounder to Dr. James Petray of Stockton. 
Calif,; plus plenty from 40 to 50 pounds. Big 
.salmon will carry through until Labor Day at 
least. Silvers hot everywhere along east coast 
Vancouver Island and should continue for sev- 
eral weeks. Plies and small spoons best. Fft 
on the beach. 

CALIFORNIA: Fow big fish to 40 pound.s from 
Sacramento River near Chico, but big runs 
slacking off Golden Gate, Humboldt Bay. Few 
small fish off mouth Klamath River but OG 
as major run approaches. 

OREGON; Mooching best method for salmon on 
lower Columbia. Strong afternoon winds cau.se 
rough water near bars but O is definitely ft. 
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AUGUST 29. 1955 


MR. SMITH 

MEETS THE PRESIDENT 


Wherein Jhe author, a self-styled average man, receives an invitation to break 
bread— and munch brook trout— with a fellow fisherman by the name of Dwight 
Eisenhower and experiences all the delights and emotions of such an occasion 


by EDMUND WARE SMITH 


A bout noon on Friday, June 24 I 
was driving alone across Maine, 
bound for Errol, N.H. Near Errol, at 
the Pack Management Center on the 
Dartmouth College Land Grant, I was 
slated— or destined— to join the most 
astonishing trout-fishing expedition 
of my life. I hadn’t realized quite 
how astonishing the trip really was 
till I stopped for a rest in the town 
of Strong, Me. 

There, while sipping a gas-station 
Coke, T saw a sign stating that Strong 
is the world’s center for the manufac- 
ture of toothpicks. I began to think 
about toothpicks and people who used 
them. My grandfather had a gold 
toothpick. My mother, who didn’t use 
toothpicks, said grandfather’s wasn’t 
sanitary. I wondered if Abraham Lin- 
coln used toothpicks? Or Billy Gra- 
ham?, Or Ben Hogan? Or Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes? 

Then all of a sudden I wondered if 


President Eisenhower used them, and 
brought up with a severe start. With- 
in 24 hours, if no mishap befell me, 
I would be in a position to know. 
Because at the Pack Management 
Center, above the fork of the Swift 
and Dead Diamond rivers, at noon 
tomorrow I was going to eat lunch 
with Mr. Eisenhower. 

I had been invited by Dartmouth’s 
President John Sloan Dickey to join 
his annual fishing party. As hosts to 
Mr. Eisenhower, the party was to catch 
the trout which Sidney Hayward, sec- 
retary of the college, would broil. Then, 
together wdth the President of the 
United States and others, we would all 
sit down and eat them. Afterward, if 
Ike wanted a toothpick, he would get 
one to his liking if I had to whittle it 
myself out of dry cedar. 

To the average man, eating trout, 
cornbread and beanhole beans at a 
small, deep-woods, camp table with the 


President is of the stuff of dreams. In 
this respect at least I am an average 
man. My name is Smith and it is on 
behalf of the average man that I hope 
to describe the sensations, before and 
during, of a close-up meeting with 
America’s leading citizen— and of the 
20 seconds or so I found myself, by 
accident, alone with him. 

“He'll be coming through Sunday 
or Monday,” the gas-station attendant 
said. 

“I know,” I said. “On his way to 
Skowhegan. As a matter of fact, I’m 
eating lunch with him tomorrow.” 

“What?” 

I repeated myself verbatim and the 
gas-station man, with the acrimony of 
total disbelief, said, “Nuts!" 

I drove on, fully realizing that the 
guy could be right. I might be dream- 
ing. The average man often did. There 
was a possibility that I would arrive 
on the riverbank in the forest of the 


WAITING FOR IKE at Cabin are (from left) Tom Dent, Dartmouth soccer and lacrojise coach; John Sloan Dickey, college presi- 
dent; Author Edmund Ware Smith; Ernest Hopkins, Dartmouth president emeritus; Edward Weeks and Laurence Whittemore. 




SPORTSMAN SMITH . . . 


AND SPORTSMAN EISENHOWER 


Writer Smith, who spends a long 
summer each year wilh his wife at 
the log-cabin camp he built himself 
on remote Shin Pond, Me. Cacees- 
sible only by air), is a sensitive re- 
porter on the wilderness scene. A life- 
long angler, cunoer and camper, he 
is remembered by SI readers for his 
Woodsmoke from Old I'ohiiia (SI, 
Oct. 11, 19.54) and An Ode to Sprz/t[f 
Fcccr fSI, April 1 1 , 1955). 

Secure from heat and hurricane-s 
in his Maine retreat, Ed Smith is fin- 
ishing lip the .season writing and fish- 
ing and, no doubt, reminiscing on the 
exciting day when he was the Smith 
of all Smiths who Talked with Ike. 



Angler Eisenhower crossed the 
border into Maine after lunching 
with Dartmouth Pre.sident John 
Sloan Dickey'.s fishing party and pro- 
ceeded to I’armachcnee Lake. Here 
Ike fly-fi.shed on the Magalloway 
River hut with only fair luck fhe 
minimized a lO-inch brook trout by 
calling it ‘‘just a Rhode Island”). 
Later he caught two land-locked 
salmon before leaving New England. 

At present Ike is in Colorado where 
he has been skillfully serving up dry 
flies to rainbow trout in the vicinity 
of Eraser. A veteran angler, he likes 
to float a fly on sparkling water, and 
knows what to do when a fish strikes. 



Dartmouth Grant and find the place 
deserted. On the otlier hand, my wal- 
let was upholstered with credential pa- 
pers from Robert Scott Monahan, 
Dartmouth College forester and head 
of the college staff in charge of arrange- 
ments for the Presidential party. And 
now that news of the trip had beeti re- 
leased I was at liberty to talk about it. 

Where I live, on a remote Maine 
lake, there are few people to talk to 
about anything. There I was, with no 
telephone, the biggest story of my life, 
and no one to tell it to! So I had hunt- 
ed up all my woodsman friends within 
a half-day’s travel. I had told them 
where I was going to eat lunch on Sat- 
urday, June 25 and with whom. Many 
of them gave me messages, with in- 
structions in government policy, to de- 
liver verbally to the President. J udging 
by the nature of some of these mes- 
sages, my friends were of the same 
mind as the gas-station man in Strong. 
A few, I think, half-believed me. . . . 

As I drove on toward the Rangeley 
section of Maine, getting closer to Er- 
rol, X.H., the adventure began to look 
real. My e.xcitement mounted, causing 
me to visualise intimate little scenes. 
The President wasn’t scheduled to do 
any fishing while a guest of our party 
but in one of my scenes he did. He was 
having poor luck, so I waded over to 
him and gave him a special fly I had 
—a Nine-Three, invented and tied by 
Dr. Sanborn of Maine. With my fly Ike 
hooked a two-pounder on his first cast. 
I skillfully netted the fish for him, while 
a myriad of cameras flashed. I sent one 
of the pictures to my son Jim in Bishop, 
Calif, and Jim showed it to my grand- 
son Jeff, saying, ‘‘Look, Jeffie! That's 
Grampy, with the President of our 
country!” 


This thrilling fancy had taken me 
clear out to California. I returned ab- 
ruptly to western Maine, Route 4, but 
was soon at large again. Since I had no 
notable war experience and knew' less 
than nothing about politics and w'orld 
affairs 1 felt obliged to restrict my con- 
versations witli the President, even 
imaginary ones, to domestic items. I 
did so, telling him that my home w’as 
a log cabin in northern Maine. 

‘‘That’s good,” he said. "That’s 
American. I wish mine was.” 

A PRESIDENTIAL WISTFULNESS 

In this brief dream I detected a wist- 
fulnes.s in the President’s voice. So I 
asked him to come to iny cabin for a 
long weekend and bring Mrs. Eisen- 
how’er. He accepted my invitation with 
a touching and almost predatory eager- 
ness and called to Bernard Shanley, his 
appointment man. 

"Bernard,” he said, “get Mamie on 
the phone .'ind fi.x the schedule so we 
can get up to Ed Smith’s cabin over 
the Fourth.” 

The thing was getting out of hand. 
What would I say w’hen I actually met 
Mr. Eisenhower? What would he say? 
What would you say? The thing to do, 
I told m>'self sternly, is to act and talk 
naturally. 

This bit of self-admonition brought 
me back to reality with a timely snap. 
I was driving too far over on the left- 
hand side of the road and I had lost 
track of where I was. The route num- 
ber was now Ifi. I had passed through 
the town of Rangeley without knowdng 
it and was only a few miles from Errol. 

At the base of a hill I noticed a car 
parked on a side road. Beside it stood 
a man, his wife and several young chil- 
dren. It looked like motor failure, so 


I drew up, smiled benevolently and 
said, “Trouble?” 

“W’hat’s the trouble with having a 
picnic?” the man said. 

"Nothing,” I said. “I just thought 
something was wrong. Your car hood 
is up.” 

"I like it that way,” said the man. 

By a simple statement of where I 
was bound and w'hy I could have re- 
duced the man to a quivering jelly. 
But he had Quebec license plates, and 
what with my close association with 
the White House, I thought it wise to 
do nothing which might jeopardize our 
country’s cordial relations with the Do- 
minion of Canada. I arrived at Errol m 
midafternoon. 

Everywhere in the tiny, wood-burn- 
ing hamlet you could immediately feel 
the suspense and see it in the eyes of 
the people. A telephone crew was work- 
ing on the wires. Several new poles had 
been planted. A man told me I could 
buy my New Hampshire fishing license 
in a restaurant by a certain gas station. 

"How old are you?” the young man 
who was filling out my fishing license 
asked me. 

"Fifty-four,” I said. "What time is 
he coming through tomorrow?” 

"About 11:20. What color’s your 
hair?” 

"Brown, turning gray. Kind of ex- 
citing, isn’t it?” 

"You ain’t kidding. What’s your 
height?” 

"P'ive eleven. I was born in Planls- 
vilie, Conn.” 

"I got a brother there,” said a man 
at the counter, adding: "Where do you 
plan to fish?” 

"On the Dartmouth Grant— the 
Dead Diamond River.” 

conliniicd oii next page 
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MR. SMITH 

MEETS THE PRESIDENT 

continued from page Jt7 

“You can’t get in there, not till after 
he goes. They won't let you through 
the gate without you got a signed per- 
mit from Bob Monahan.” 

“Well,” I said, “I’ve got one.” 

I paid for my license. As I went out 
I could feel the men in the restaurant 
staring at my back. I didn't turn to see 
their expressions but I knew no one 
had ever stared at me like that before. 

Seven miles back over Route IG I 
turned left on the narrow, gravel, 
woods road leading into the Dartmouth 
Grant. At the Gate Camp, on the west 
bank of the Diamond River, a heavy 
steel cable with red flags hanging on it 
barred my passage. Mrs. Grace Turner, 
the dark-eyed, attractive lady who 
commands the Gate Camp, came out, 
took my permit and read it carefully. 

“I guess you’re all right,” she said. 

“I hope so,” I said. 

She went back into the camp, pulled 
a lever and the cable dropped to the 
gravel. I drove over it and turned sharp 
right to cross the bridge over the Dia- 
mond River. 

The narrow forest road, mostly sin- 
gle lane, had been freshly graveled. In 
places where the sides were washed out, 
peeled spruce guard logs had been laid. 
Some Dartmouth boys were cutting 
brush. The foreman of the student crew 
was a blue-eyed, crew-cut blond called 
Sanders of the River. He and his staff 
had been at it since 5 in the morning, 



BEHMiE TURCis, the Camp cook, is in- 
troduced to President by Sherman Adams. 


and they looked tired, fly-bitten, sun- 
burned and starry-eyed happy. You 
could feel their esprit de corps at a 
distance of a hundred yards. It was 
contagious. 

“How far to the Management 
Camp?” I asked Sanders of the River. 

“You’re almost there.” 

“This is really something, isn't it?” 
I said. “Do you suppose he’ll actually 
come?” 


“I hope so!” said Sanders of the 
River. 

“Same here,” I said. 

Five minutes later I had reached 
my destination and was shaking hands 
W’ith Bob Monahan, a slim, smiling, 
redheaded man who loves his work, 
which is forestry. I think he even 
loved the weeks of anxiety, responsi- 
bility and meticulous planning requi- 
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LAURENCE WHITTEMORE, chair- 
man of the Brown Co. (paper) talks to Ike. 

site to the President’s imminent visit. 
He had flown the area with the Secret 
Service in a military DC-3, conferred 
endlessly and was now concerned with 
the problem of ice for cooling the lunch- 
eon salad and preserving the steaks, 
foresightedly on hand in case the trout 
weren’t biting. 

Bob showed me into the Management 
Camp. It is a frame building with brown 
clapboard siding. The main room is 
about 24' by 26', with a stone fire- 
place at the left, two small bedrooms 
on the same side and a lavatory with 
a shower. Bob told me I was to share 
one of the bedrooms with Sidney Hay- 
ward, who was off fishing. 

“President Dickey and Ted Weeks 
have the other,” he said. 

Ted Weeks is Edward Weeks, editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly. 

We walked through the main room 
into the kitchen. Bob introduced me to 
Behmie Turcis, official cook for Mr. 
Dickey’s fishing party. Behmie was 
dressed in a white apron and trousers, 
and his pale blue eyes were afire with 
anticipation. He took loaves of fresh- 
bread from the oven of his wood stove 
and they .smelled wonderful. 

Beyond the kitchen, at the end of the 
building, was Bob Monahan’s woods 
ofiice. There were a desk, tw'o beds, a 
shuffle of maps and papers, a telephone 
and two men. One of the men held the 
receiver of the telephone to his ear. 

“He’s been like that for three days,” 
Bob said. “They’re trying to put 
through a direct line to the White 
House. These guys won’t even let me 
into my own office.” 


In a clearing near the river Bob 
showed me the big tent where the 
press, the Secret Service, state police 
and game wardens were to eat. Near 
the tent Ross McKenney, Maine guide 
and woodcraft advisor to the Dart- 
mouth Outing Club, was splitting birch 
to feed a fire in a pit where the bean- 
hole beans were to be buried for cook- 
ing. Walter Prager, the college’s fa- 
mous ski coach, was lending a hand. 
John Rand, director of the Dartmouth 
Outing Club and secretary of the lunch- 
eon committee, drove up in a station 
wagon loaded with gear and accouter- 
ments. John said he had butterflies in 
his stomach as big as young mice. I 
sympathized with him. 

"Anything you want in Errol?” Bob 
Monahan a.sked Ro.ss McKenney. 

Ross, his face wet with bone labor 
in the heat, looked up from his fire and 
said: “Ice.” 

Bob asked me if I wanted to start 
fishing. I said I was too excited. So we 
went in his car toward Errol to get ice. 
In the five miles of wilderness road 
back to the bridge and Gate Camp we 
must have stopped 30 times. If there 
was a rock in the road much bigger 
than a ball bearing, we picked it up 
and chucked it into the brush. We cut 
overhanging branches. We sometimes 
stopped to trace the telephone cable 
lying in the grass by the roadside. We 
halted on a blind curve to study an 
ominous, dead birch tree. It was rooted 
on a cliff to our left. It was 50 feet high. 
It might weigh half a ton, and was 
leaning toward the road. 

“That’s no good at all,” Bob said. 

We met Sanders of the River and his 
student crew, which included Lincoln 
Yu, Tom Nichols, Franklin Gould and 
Mamoru Mitsui. Bob told the boys 
what a whale of a good job they were 
doing. Then he spoke to Sanders of the 
River about the menacing dead birch. 

“We’ll get it,” Sanders of the River 
said. 

“It won’t be easy, boys. But we’ll 
all feel better if that birch isn’t there 
— tomorrow noon.” 

“It won’t be there,” Sanders of the 
River said. 

In Errol in an icehouse we got six 
sawdust-covered cakes of ice and de- 
livered them to Ross McKenney. By 
now it was almost dark. As we were 
lighting the oil lamps Sanders of the 
River appeared, his face shining like a 
jewel. 

“We got the big birch!” he said. 

Presently, Sid Hayw'ard and the 
other fishermen came in off the Swift 
Diamond. Tom Dent, Dartmouth soc- 
cer and lacrosse coach, was one of them. 
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Sam Brungol, the fire patrolman, and 
Slim Olsen were guides. They were wet, 
tired and happy. They had a good 
catch. Old Sam Brungot, who Ls Nor- 
wegian and the grandfather of 17 chil- 
dren, showed me a big trout he’d 
caught. By grace of President Eisen- 
hower, that trout and old Sam were 
destined for fame. But Sam was fa- 
mous already. 

President Dickey and Edward Weeks 
showed up soon after 8 o'clock. Behmie 
Turcis, the cook, looking relieved, put 
hi.s grill on the wood stove and arranged 
pork chops on it. 

Everyone vva.s thinking about one 
tiling, one man, and no one was talking 
about it, or him, till after supper when 
Sid Hayward gave us a tense briefing 
on how we should be relaxed and in- 
formal when the great moment came. 

"This is a fishing trip,” Sid said, 
"We wear our fisliing clothes and be- 
have like fishermen. John Dickey will 
sit at the head of the table. He will 
take care of the President. Ed Smith, 
being from Maine, will take care of 
Senator Fred Payne. Ted Weeks is as- 
signed to. . .” 

Sid went down through the list. Aft- 
er he was through, Tom Dent, who was 
born in Scotland and has a marvelous 
Scotch burr at his command, said, “I 
will now give a demonstration in fly 
tying.” 

I turned in while Tom was tying 
peacock herl on a Royal Coachman. I 
heard him explaining how the Rever- 
end Cannon Greenwell of England had 
invented the Greenwell’s Glory fly. 
Tom’s burr was working fine. I finally 
fell asleep, in my ears diminishing deci- 
bels concerning Hewitt’s glass-tank ex- 
periments to determine a trout’s cone 
of visibility. 

The President was due to arrive at 
the camp at 11:45 a.m. We all went 



SAM BRUNGOT, fire patrolman, caught 
a big trout which Ike cooked personally. 


fishing, after agreeing to return by 11. 
I fished with Joe Dodge, who is an old 
friend, but my heart wasn’t in fishing 
for once. I caught one trout. It was five 
and a half inches long. I returned it 
to the waters of the Dead Diamond and 
said to Joe, "Let’s get back to the 
camp.” 

We got back ahead of time. So did 
almost everyone else. John Dickey’s 
fishing parly was completed by the ar- 
rival ol President Emeritus Ernest 
Hopkins and Laurence Whittomoro, of 
the Brown Company. 

We were getting nervous. Sid Hay- 
ward started his charcoal fire for broil- 
ing the trout. We kept looking down 
the road. Paul Dougherty, the game 
warden, turned on the radio in his car. 
He was in touch with the President’s 
parly. 

“They’re in Errol right now!” Paul 
reported. 

Suddenly someone sighted the fa- 
mous golden eagle, who perennially 
roosts on a tall dead pine on Diamond 
Peak, within full view of the Manage- 
ment Center. John Dickey lifted his 
binoculars. A golden eagle for the Pres- 
ident! It was a momentous, symbolic 
stroke of luck! The eagle soared won- 
drously in the mile-high thermals — 
and casually disappeared. We ail 
groaned. In the eagle’s place came a 
dense rain cloud. It started to sprinkle 
and we moved to carry stuff in out of 
the wet. It stopped sprinkling. 

“They’re at the Gate Camp!” some- 
one reported. 

We all looked down the road. Some 
Secret Service men appeared silently. 
They were young, suntanned, well- 
dressed, well mannered and extremely 
capable looking. I thought I could see 
extra bits of leather attached to their 
belts, and I knew this leather would 
lead to a holster and a gun. 

We looked down the road all the 
time and suddenly someone said, “Here 
they come!” 

First there was a string of black cars 
full of game wardens and state police, 
and then another big black car, and 
after that — with other cars bringing 
up the rear— came the President. His 
car stopped right beside us. He got out 
and shook hands with President Dick- 
ey, and President Dickey began intro- 
ducing him. I shook hands with him. 
He looked absolutely fine, younger than 
in all the pictures I’d .seen of him. He 
was dressed in a tan suit, hat, green tie 
and white shirt with French cuffs. 

John Dickey was helping him into a 
white mess jacket with the Dartmouth 
emblem in green. The President was 
having trouble getting his French cuffs 


through the sleeves of the mess jacket. 

“My arms are too long,” the Presi- 
dent said. 

“That’s good for your golf swing,” 
I said. 

He laughed and said, “That’s right 
—good for the swing.” 

The press photographers were creat- 
ing lightning with their fla.shhulbs. I 
never saw guys work so hard and so 
fast. The Prasident had been intro- 
duced to old Sam Brungot, the forest 
fire patrolman. Sam had on a new red 
hat and a new red tie, bright against 
his forest green shirt. The President 
and Sam were laughing and talking. 
I couldn't hear what they said. Ike 
reached out, got hold of Sam’s red tie 
and started to straighten it. A press 
photographer, with his picture dead- 



SANDERS OF THE RIVER, heading 
-Student road crew, chats with President. 


center in his finder, got accidentally 
humped in the elbow. He looked sick. 

I stood back on the edge of the 
group, and suddenly it was as if half 
the faces I’d seen in magazine and 
newspaper photos had come to life. The 
faces had bodies attached to them, and 
arms and legs and voices. Sherman Ad- 
ams, Styles Bridges, James Hagerty, 
Robert Cutler, Sinclair Weeks, General 
Snyder, Norris Colton. And the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The President moved about quick- 
ly. You got the impression of vitality, 
and you remembered dozens of swift 
scenes: his meeting Sanders of the Riv- 
er and lhe student crew, his gracious- 
ness. A serious momenl with President 
Dickey and President Emeritus Hop- 
kins. They must have been talking 
about education. I don’t know. 

The Pre.sidenl came over to the fire, 
where Sid Hayward was broiling the 
trout. He cast an expert eye over the 
scene. 

“Let me cook one,” he said. “I know 
how to cook trout. Have you got a 
good-sized one? And some aluminum 
foil?” 

Sam Brungot and his big trout 
conimued on next page 
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SI 2.90. 

FwM)' e<hren<sll< lant tjrt* 
t*m; ad|u>tm«nH of gwor- 

■tvrdy. Many .22'i hovo 
dovolall groovoi in ro<o!ver 
to fit Wetivor TIp.Qfl Mount 
(or B S<opo>. On or off In 
to<ondi without tooli. 


Twenty-five years of scope making experience make 
the new Series 60 Model K Weaver-Scopes better 
than ever. Series 60 features include: Larger lenses, 
hard coated, sharp, clear, brilliant; micrometer click 
adjustments for windage and elevation; steel tubes 
for greater strength; hermetically sealed lenses. See 
Model K Scopes at your dealer’s. 

© 195! W. R. Wtavtr Co. 


Please Send Folders on Weaver-Scopes and Mounts 


Address 

City Tone Stntn 

Wo R. WEAVER COMPANY 

DEPT. 40 • EL PASO, TEXAS 


In next week’s 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

be sure to go shopping in 

THE lUEEKEnO 
SHOPPER 

Si’s mail mart that makes it 

easM to find 
and east/ to order 

many of the unique, serviceable, 
unexpected, and sometimes 
out-of-the-way items 
you’ve been looking for 
and haven’t been able 
to find anywhere else. 


MR. SMITH 

MEETS THE PRESIDENT 

continued from page ^9 

appeared like a miracle. The President 
looked with approval on both. But no- 
body could find any aluminum foil till 
someone pointed to the trash can. 

‘‘We had sliced onions wrapped in 
this — but it’s clean,” someone said. 

‘‘Fine— give me some cornmeal, salt 
and pepper.” 

We helped the President spread out 
the aluminum foil. He wrapped up 
Sam’s big trout and placed it over the 
coals. Tom Dent, his Scotch burr work- 
ing beautifully, was shuttling back and 
forth through this scene. He and the 
President had reached a nickname ba- 
sis practically from the start and were 
having uproarious fun. 

“Ike,” Tom said, ''I want to hire 
you for a cook on my fishing trips.” 

‘‘I’ll do that, Tom— just as soon as I 
get through with the job I’m on now.” 

Joe Dodge and Behmie Turcis came 
to the kitchen door, near the charcoal 
fire, and called, ‘‘Come and get it!” 

HE KNOWS HOW TO COOK 

In the main room of the Manage- 
ment Center building we sat down at 
two tables, nine or 10 men at each, 
after serving ourselves at the buffet 
table up front across the kitchen door. 
Broiled trout, beanhole beans, Behmie 
Turcis’ cornbread, a salad and pie. I 
sat at the foot of Mr. Eisenhower’s 
table, wath Senator Payne on my right. 
John Dickey sat at the head of the 
table, the President at his left. I was 
too excited to eat much but the Presi- 
dent did well. I saw him stand up and 
go to the buffet for seconds. He picked 
up a small, broiled trout with his fin- 
gers. Then he reached out and put his 
hand on Behmie Turcis' shoulder, and 
Behmie’s eyes shone like a couple of 
blowtorches. The trout the President 
had cooked came in presently and we 
all had a bit of it. He knows how to 
cook one, all right. 

All the while you thought of the 
magnitude of this man’s responsibility. 
He had just returned from San Fran- 
cisco. His mind must be weighted with 
a thousand problems, any one ol which 
would stagger a regiment. But now, for 
a moment, he was enjoying himself, 
and 1 was thrilled and moved to be 
even a small part of it. I felt exactly as 
Behmie Turcis felt, as Sanders of the 
River felt. I guess everyone there felt 
that way. 

After lunch I went out on the front 
porch and stood there awhile. Then T 
turned to my left off the front porch 
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and started to walk down the length of 
the building. I saw someone coming 
toward me. It was the President. We 
met midway of the building and we 
both stopped and smiled. Thi.s meet- 
ing was pure accident. 

■‘Mr. Eisenhower, I've been looking 
for a chance to tell you I’m probably 
the first man here to have voted for 
you.” 

His look wa.s curious, serious. “How’s 
that ?” 

“My wife and I voted absentee, 
weeks before Election Day in ’.52 — in 
the town clerk’s office in Mount Chase, 
Maine.” 

"Tliat’s good — interesting.” 

“I have some messages for you — 
instructions from my Maine woods 
friends.” 

“What are (hey?” 

“Well — A1 Foster wants more trout 
in Lost Pond, and Saw<lust Hall wants 
a drastic reduction in the liquor lax.” 

It was wonderful to hear him laugh 
and see the thin writikles in his sun- 
burned forehead and his eyes full of 
delight a.s he answered, "That would 
bo a good platform to run onl” 

“Sure,” I said, “but maybe a little 
oversimplified.” 

People began to converge and the 
President was in the midst of them 
and a little while later the cars began 
to form for departure. Mr. Eisenhower 
got into the big black one with the 
transparent top. He put on his tan 
suit jacket, then took it off again and 
replaced the white mess jacket with 
the green Dartmouth emblem. We 
were grouped around his car, shaking 
hands, telling him to have a good time 
fishing in Maine, and to get all the rest 
he could, and to come back again, and 
good luck to him wherever he went. 
Then Tom Dent showed up with some 
trout ffie.s he’d lied and he and Mr. 
Eisenhower were having a regular re- 
union. 

Tom gave him a fly and the Presi- 
dent said, “Haven’t you more of 
those?” 

“C’erlainly. Here, take them all.” 

“Tom, if these flies don’t catch fish, 
I’ll come back and get you!” 

A Secret Sers'ice man gave an arm 
signal. The cars started to move. They 
turned downriver on the woods road, 
and the last one disappeared. We stood 
around looking at each other. It was 
quiet. It wa.s as if a benevolent cyclone 
had just passed, Sam Brungoi care- 
fully took off his new red hat and put 
the old, faded one back on hi.s head. 
President John Sloan Dickey said, 
“Well, let’s go fishing.” 

Some of us did. end 



PORSCHE WINS 
ON DUNIOP TIRES 


In Europe, in South America and in the United States, 
Porsches, like the one shown, are winning races — setting 
new class records. The tortuous courses laid out for these 
sports car races provide ideal proving grounds for cars, (ind 
for tires. It is significant that most makers of high-performance 
sports cars like the Porsche meet the tire demands of high- 
speed cornering, fast acceleration and heavy braking with 
Dunlop Tires. 


All drivers dm bevefit. For Dunlop’s expe- 
rience in building sports car tires has helped 
Dunlop build in the extra strength and extra 
stamina rliat means greater safety — longer 
trouble-free service in all Dunlop Tires. 
D/ndop Tire & Rubber Corporation, Founders 
of the Pneumatic Tire Industry, Factory and 
F.xecjiUre Offices, Buffalo .5, York. 


The next time you need 
replacement tires for your sports 
or passenger car, follow the 
lead of racers and car makers 
alike. Insist on Dunlop Tires, 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV # NETWORK RADIO; ALL TIMES ARE E.D.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 
August 26 through September 4 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 26 


BQSebqll 

• Detroit vs. Boston, Briggs Stadium, Detroit, 
2:55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Carl (Bobo) Olson vs. Joey Giambra, middle- 
weights (nontitle), San Francisco (10 tds.). 

Feolbatl 

Philadelphia Eagles vs. Chicago Bears (exhibi- 
tion), Philadelphia, 8:35 p.m. 

Golf 

Kansas City women’s open tournament, Kansas 
City, Mb. (until Aug. 28). 

Harness Racing 

Queen City Invitational, $15,000, 1 m., free-for- 
all pace, Batavia, N.Y. 

Sailing 

Natl. Raven class championships, Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio (until Aug. 28). 

Tennis 

• Davis Cup Challenge Round, Australia vs. United 
States, Forest Hills. N.Y. (until Aug. 28); (NBC* - 
intermittent pickups; 2-6 p.m., Aug. 27 & 28). 

Woter Skiing 

Natl, championships. Lakeland, Fla. (until Aug. 
28). 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 27 


Baseball 

0 Cleveland vs. New York, Municipal Stadium, 

• Cleveland, 1:25 p.m. (TV-C 8 S*; radio-Mu- 
tual*). 

Cycling 

Natl, racing championships, Flushing Meadow bi- 
cycle track, N.Y. (also Aug. 28). 

Football 

Green Bay Packers vs. Pittsburgh Steelers (ex- 
hibition), Green Bay. Wis.. 8 p.m. C.S.T. 

Golf 

Natl. Women's Amateur tournament final round, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Horse Racing 

Philadelphia Turf Handicap, $20,000, 1% m., 
3-yf.-olds up, f & m. Atlantic City, N.J. 

• Meadowland Handicap (turf), $50,000, 1 3/16 m., 

• 3-yr.-olds up, Washington Pk., Homewood, Hi. 
(CBS:TV 6 p.m., radio -6:l5p.m.). 

• Hopeful Stakes, $30,000, 6 '/? f.. 2-yr.-olds, Sara- 
toga, N.Y., about 5:20 p.m. (NBC*). 

Del Mar Derby, $25,000, m m., 3-yr.-olds, Del 
Mar, Calif. 

Horse Show 

Fairfield County jr. hunt show, Westport, Conn, 
(also Aug. 28). 

Molorboaling 

Silver Cup (unlimited hydroplanes), Detroit. 

Motorcycling 

AMA-sanctioned 9-m. dirt track championship, 
Milwaukee. 

Sailing 

North American 6 -meter championships, Belling- 
ham, Wash, (until Sept. 2). 

USLTA girls’ championship finals, Philadelphia. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 28 


Auto Racing 

Natl. Hot Rod Assn, regional eliminations, Eliza- 
beth City, N.C. 

AAA 250-m. iiatl. championship race, Mil- 
waukee. 

Baseball 

• Brooklyn vs. St. Louis, Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, 
2 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Canoe Racing 

New England 1,000-meter open championships, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Football 

• San Francisco 49ers vs. Cleveland Browns (ex- 
hibition), San Francisco, 2 p.m. P.D.T. (ABC*). 
Los Angeles Rams vs. New York Giants (exhibi- 
tion), Portland, Ore., 8 p.m. P.S.T. 

Detroit Lions vs. Chicago Cardinals (exhibition), 
St. Louis, 8:30 p.m, C.D.T. 


Golf 

Montreal open tournament final round, Montreal. 

Motorbodting 

APBA stock outboard championships. Devil’s 
Lake. Ore. 

Sailing 

World Snipe class championships, Santander, 
Spain. 

Shooting 

Natl, skeet championships, Pontiac, Mich, (until 
Sept. 4). 


MONDAY, AUGUST 29 


Baseball 

• New York vs. Chicago, Polo Grounds, N.Y., 1:25 
p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

• Gene Poirier vs. Chris Christensen, welterweights, 
St. Nick’s. N.Y. (10 fds.), 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 

Horse Racing 

Aqueduct Handicap. $25,000, 1 1/16 m., 3-yr.- 
olds up. Aqueduct, N.Y. 

Horse Show 

Tennessee Walking Horse natl. celebration, Shel- 
byville,Tenn.(untilSBpt. 3), 

Sailing 

Sears Cup Of- North American championships), 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. (until Sept. 1). 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 30 


Baseball 

American Legion jr. world series, St. Paul, Minn, 
(until Sept. 3). 

Football 

Baltimore Colts vs. Washington Redskins (exhibi- 
tion), Baltimore, 8:35 p.m. 

Soiling 

Natl. Lightning championships, New Orleans (un- 
til Sept. 2). 

Adams Trophy series (Women's natl, champion- 
ships), Rye. N.Y. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 31 


Baseball 

• Chicago vs. Boston, Comiskey Pk.. Chicago, 2:25 
p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

• Ezzard Charles vs. Tommy (Hurricane) Jackson, 

• heavyweights, Cleveland (10 rds.). (ABC: TV— 
10 p.m., radio— 10:15 p.m.). 

Harness Racing 

Castleton Farm Stake. $30,000, 1 m,, 2-yr.-old 
trotters, Du Quoin, III. 

Matron Stake, $18,000, 1 m., 3-yr.-old trotters, 
Du Quoin, III. 

Matron Stake, $15,000. 1 m., 3-yr.-old pacers, 
Ou Quoin, 111. 

Horse Racing 

^ $100,000 match race, Swaps vs. Nashua, V/t m., 

• Washington Pk., Homewood, III. (CBS: TV— 5 p.m. 
C.D.T., radio— 5:15 p.m. C.D.T.). 

Beverley Handicap, $25,000, 1 m., 3-yr.-olds up, 
f & m, Washington Pk., Homewood, III. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 1 


Baseball 

# Brooklyn vs. Milwaukee, Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, 
1 :25 p.m. (Mutual ). 

Gotl 

Insurance City open invitational, Wethersfield, 
Conn, (until Sept. 4). 

Women's open tournament, St. Louis (until 
Sept. 4). 

Harness Racing 

Yonkers Futurity, $74,000, 1 m,. 3-yr.-old trot- 
ters, Yonkers, N.Y. 

McMahon Memorial Stake, $30,000, 1 m., 2-yr.- 
old pacers, Du Quoin, III. 

Shooling 

Natl, bench rest championships, Johnstown, 
N.Y. (until Sept, 4y 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 


Baseball 

• Chicago vs. St. Louis, Wrigley Field, Chicago 
2 :25 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

Bobby Bell vs. Carmelo Costa, lightweights, Madi 
son Sq. Garden, N.Y. (10 rds.). 

Football 

Los Angeles Rams vs. Cleveland Browns (exhibi 
tion), Los Angeles. 8 :30 p.m. P.D.T. 

Detroit Lions vs, Pittsburgh Steelers (exhibition) 
Miami, 8 p.m. E.S.T. 

Iowa State Fair, Des Moines, la. (until Sept. 5] 

Sefiball 

Natl, women’s championships, Portland, Ore 
(until Sept, 9^ 

Tennis 

USLTA natl. singles & mixed doubles champion 
ships, Forest Hills, N.Y. (until Sept. 11). 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3 


Aule Racing 

Santa Barbara sports car road race, Santa Bar- 
bara. Calif, (also Sept. 4). 

Baseboll 

# Cleveland vs. Chicago, Municipal Stadium, Cleve- 
land, 1 :55 p.m, (CBS*). 

• New York vs. Washington. Yankee Stadium, N.Y., 
1:55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Football 

Washington Redskins vs. Chicago Bears (exhibi- 
tion), Memphis, Tenn.. 8 p.m. E.S.T. 

Philadelphia Eagles vs. Green Bay Packers (ex- 
hibition), Charleston, W. Va., 8:05 p.m. 

Horse Racing 

• Washington Pk. Futurity, $75,000 . 6 f.. 2-yr.-olds, 

# Washington Pk., Homewood, III. (CBS; TV— 
6 p.m., radio— 6:15 p.m.). 

Vagrancy Handicap, $25,000. 7 f., 3-yr.-olds 
up, f & m, Aqueduct, N.Y. 

Buckeye Handicap, $40,000, 1'/i m.,3-yr.-oldsup, 
Randall Pk„ Cleveland. 

Ventnor Turf Stakes, $25,000, 1 1/16 m., 3-yr.- 
olds, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Horseshoe Pitching 

AAU championships. Little Rock, Ark. (also 
Sept. 4). 

Matarcycling 

AMA-sanctioned 100-m. championship speedway 
race, Langhorne, Pa. (also Sept. 4). 
AMA-sanctioned 7-m. dirt track championship, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Softboll 

Slow pitch tournament, Pittsburgh (until Sept. 5). 


SUNDAY; SEPTEMBER 4 


Auto Racing 

Natl. Hot Rod Assn, regional eliminations, Lake 
City, Fla. (also Sept. 5). 

Boseball 

• New York vs. Washington, Yankee Stadium, N.Y., 
2 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Football 

• San Francisco 49ers vs. Chicago Cardinals (ex- 
hibition), San Francisco, 2 p.m. P.D.T. (ABC*). 

Polo 

Natl, open tournament, Oakbrook PC. Hinsdale, 
III. (until Sept. 11). 

*See local listing 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

JO. Il-dfowings by Aiay; 17— Wide World; 18— 
U.P., Richard Meet; 19— U,P„ George SHk-UFEi 21 — 
Wolier Doron: 22, 23—100, U.P., Bob Landry; bot- 
tom, Fred Kuehn Studios. A.P., Arthur Siegel, U.P.; 28 — 
Brown Brothers; 29 — Dovld PoltSi 31— Wolter Doron; 
32- Bill Moeser; 33 -Bob Smollmon-Scope,- 34, 35— 
lorry Burrows, Robert lockenboch; 36 — Fronk lernef; 
37-drawirg by Jock Kunz, Morris Rosenfeld; 38— 
Wolter Doron, Morris Rosenfeld; 42— A.P.; 43— Rich- 
ord Meek; 46-49 — Dortinouih News Service; 59 — 
Hy Peskin; 61 — Cinclntioti Post (2); 63— I.N.P.; 66 — 
Ross Modden-Slock Star, 66 — Howord V. C. DoviS 
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A. great Irish name... 


Guinness 


ALE-BEER 



Now nvailablc in the United States, 
these two hrews bearing the name 
“Guinness,” famous for nearly two 
centuries, are completely different from 
any you’ve ever sampled. 

Guinness Britc Ale, like the finest 
Hnglish and Irish ales, is 100 percent 
true ale — not a mere blending of beer 
and ale. Its fresh btruQuet and dean, 
clear ale flavor are cre-ateJ with Guin- 
ness yc.Tst from Dublin and rlie Ivisr 
inEredients. 

Guinness Brite Lager Beer has the 
distinctive character of the best im- 
ports. Its exceptional smoothness and 
fine, delicate flavor come from the 
exclusive use of imported hops and a 
centuries-old yeast strain. 

Every step in the brewing of these two 
outstanding products is carefully con- 
trolled by Guinni-ss brewing experts. 
Guinness Ale and Beer are brew«J in 
the U.S.A. by the Goebel Brewing Co., 
Detroit and Muskegon, Mich.j Oak- 
land, Calif. 

*For si* of these hond-blown 9 oi- Guinness 
glasses, send $3.00 to Guinness Glasses, 
P.O. 6o*5323. At. i. Stotion, Detroit 11, Mich. 



OVINNESS 


ALE-BEER 




^^■rom one of the most acclaimed and widely-read 
series of articles ever to appear in the magazine, Life has 
now prepared an extraordinary 318-page volume 
made up almost entirely of full-color illustrations — an 
exciting and eloquent account of how the earth, the life 
upon it and the atmosphere around it came to be. 

Last spring when Life announced that “The World We Live In” 
would be published in book form, advance reservations 
were accepted at a special prc-publication price. Already 
more than a quarter of a million have come in. 




Very shortly this beautiful volume will be available in 
bookstores for 513.50. If you missed the original 
offer, or wish to reserve additional copies— 


wonderful gifts for young people — this is your 
last opportunity before publication to order THE WORLD 
WE LIVE IN for only S9.95— S3.55 under the bookstore 
price. Printed below’ is the reservation certificate 
allowing you this S3.55 saving. 
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^^THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
PLEASURE HORSE” 


Product of the gentle South and famed for its “rocking chair” ride, the Tennessee Walking 
Horse is becoming one of the nation’s favorite pleasure mounts, especially for amateur riders 


by REGINALD WELLS 


T he biggest Tennessee Walking Horse Celebration 
ever — with some 700 horses entered — takes place this 
week (Aug. 29-Sept. 3' at Shelbyville, Tenn. the heart 
of the. Walking Horse country and world. Thousands of 
Walking Horse owners, breeders and exhibitors have jam- 
packed every hotel and rooming house for a 50-mile radius, 
and for the next week they will think, talk, sleep and 
buy nothing else, h’or to those who owm and love Tennes- 
see Walking Horses the annual Celebration is an institu- 
tion, which although only 16 years old is as traditional 
as the breed itself. 

The Walking Horse breed originated in middle Tennes- 
see over 100 years ago as a result of farmers trying to 
produce a multipurpose animal— one which w'as strong 
enough to pull the plow, docile enough for the kids to 
ride to school and yet smart enough to hitch up to the 
buggy on Sundays. 

By crossbreeding the Thoroughbred with the sturdy 
stock of saddle horses brought across the mountains by 
Virginians in early pioneer days and adding characteristics 
of the pacer and the Morgan, farmers produced an animal 
which combined sufficient qualities from each to mark it as 
a distinct and indii’idual breed. Short in the back with a 
deep body and a long, graceful neck in the perfect speci- 
men, its most distinctive quality was a running gait pecul- 
iar to that breed only. This gait— a diagonally oppo.sed 
foot movement— started with an ordinary fiat-footed walk 
but as the speed increased the hind feet overstepped the 
front hooves by many inches. This unusually long stride by 
the hind legs coupled with the short stepping front action 
gave a “gliding” sensation to the rider which was imme- 
diately sought after by plantation overseers and farmers 
who had to spend long days in the saddle. 

The horse could go in a relaxed and steady manner over 
soft ground not only at the fiat-footed walk and running 
walk, hut also at the canter. Even at this gait the Walking 
Horse offered unusual smoothness in the saddle, having 
such a rolling, non-jarring motion that its canter came to 
be called the “rocking chair ride.” 

Before long Plantation Walkers, as they had come to be 
called, were eagerly sought after through the whole South. 


In the year.s that followed the Civil War, Walkers earned 
a reputation as easy-riding mounts, which has since culmi- 
nated in their being called “World’s Greatest Pleasure 
Uorse.” It wasn’t until many years later, however, that 
any organization of the breed took place. Then, in 1935, 
several prominent owners of Walkers banded together to 
protect the horse's bloodline and formed the Tennessee 
Walking Hor.se Breeders’ Association. Even so, the U.S. 
Government did not officially recognize Walking Horses as 
a separate and distinct breed of light hor.se until 1949. 

Today, there are some 40,000 registered Walking Horses 
—plus three times that number unregistered. Because they 
are easy to ride and do not require the equestrian skill 
demanded by other breeds, Walkers have become very 
popular as mounts for children and older people and have 
secured for themselves a permanent place on the American 
saddle horse scene. 

Every year since 1939 the National Celebration at Shel- 
byville has provided the climax to the Walker year when it 
crowns the “World’s Grand Champion Walking Horse.” 

Unfortunately, because of a rift which split the Walking 
Horse ranks wide open, there are currently two horses 
which claim the title “World’s Grand Champion Walking 
Horse.” One is last year’s Celebration winner, White Star. 
The other is a gelding named Sun’s Big Shot which— be- 
cause the Tennessee Walking Horse Breeders’ Association 
docs not endorse the Celebration any more and crowns its 
own world champion at its own sponsored show a month 
later— is officially and sonorously titled “The Only Ten- 
nessee Walking Horse Breeders’ Association of America- 
recognized World’s Champion.” 

For three years now the Breeders’ Association has been 
unable to see eye to eye with the way non-horse-owning 
professional promoters have run the Celebration. But con- 
fusing as it may be to have two world’s champions in the 
same sport, the Walking Horse fraternity has come to ac- 
cept the oddity as just another part of its split personality. 

Before the mid-40s all was tranquil, and the Breeders’ 
Association happily endorsed the Celebration, even put- 
ting up $7,500 of the prize money. But differences between 
continued on next page 
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WALKING HORSES 

conliuued from page 57 

the groups began soon after a magnifi- 
cent stallion called Midnight Sun (see 
color page) skyrocketed to the top in 
the Walking Horse show world. Owned 
by Harlinsdale Farms, Franklin, Tenn. 
this horse was so phenomenal that he 
virtually eliminated competition and 
crowned his show career by winning 
the world championship twice, in 194.5 
and 1946. Retired to stud, Midnight 
Sun. by now acclaimed the greatest 
Walking Horse in history, was devel- 
oped into an even more successful busi- 
ness operation. By artificial insemina- 
tion he was able to service at least 10 
mares eac^ time he stood at stud. At a 
feeof .$100 foreach mare serviced, Mid- 
night Sun, it is claimed, was annually 
earning between $75,000 and $100,000 
for owners W'irt and Alex Harlin. 

The result of Midnight Sun’s wide- 
spread mass breeding was to give him a 
monopoly on the whole Walking Horse 
breeding business. While this virtually 
killed off the breeding chances of many 
other good stallions, its most dangerous 
aspect was that little else but Midnight 
Sun colts were being foaled. These were 
becoming automatic winners in the 
show ring — particularly automatic, 
claimed the Breeders’ Association, at 
the Celebration— and when Midnight 
Merry, a horse which was not thought 
too highly of by many experts, won the 
world’s championship title in 1949 it 
proved to be the straw that broke the 
Breeders’ Association’s back. 

Firmly believing that many of the 
Celebration judges were favoring Mid- 
night Sun horses, the Association asked 
for a voice in selecting the Celebra- 
tion judges., But the two groups were 
never able to get together on a system 
of selecting judges which was accept- 
able to both, and in 1952 the Breeders’ 
Association withdrew its endorsement 
of the Celebration, plus the $7,500, 
and announced it would stage its own 


show and choose its own world’s cham- 
pion. Then the Association broke Mid- 
night Sun’s monopoly by outlawing 
artificial in.semination at its next meet- 
ing. This was only achieved when .John 
H. Amos, a coal mine owner and mem- 
ber of the judge’s committee, brought 
to the meeting 86 of his coal miners 
with full paid membership — and, of 
course, the right to vote. 

Although no longer able to breed by 
artificial insemination. Midnight Sun 
continued to stand at stud, but his fee 
jumped from SlOO to $200. 

In spile of the lack of endorsement 
from the Breeders’ Association the Cele- 
bration wont on to bigger and better 
shows. Whatever the whispered sus- 
picions, gossip and jealousies that sur- 
round its success, it remains a fact 
that in the minds of Walking Horse 
enthusiasts there is but one grand 
world Celebration for their breed and 
Shelbyvilleisit. The majority of Walker 
fans are content to have their cake and 
oat it loo — by endorsing the Breeders' 
.Association’s policies, but attending 
the Celebration too. Even six of the 
nine members of the Breeders’ Associa- 
tion executive committee have horses 
entered in this year's Celebration. 

Since breaking away from the Cele- 
bration, the Breeders’ Association, 
under the fearless leadership of its 
President S. H. (Wackyi Arnolt of 
racing-car fame, has steadfastly gone 
about its business of fostering and 
furthering an even greater future for 
the Walking Horse. Mostly men of 
adequate means, they are sincerely 
dedicated to the preservation of the 
breed from any and all injurious ex- 
ploitation and monopoly, h’ortunately, 
the sport of .showing and owning Walk- 
ers is tar bigger than the differences 
existing among its supporters. 

Though the slick American Saddle 
Horse set tends to regard Walkers with 
the same intolerance a ballerina choos- 
ing dancing shoes might have for a pair 
of well-worn sneakers, there is no gel- 



THE ROCKING CHAIR RIDE AT THE CANTER 


ting away from the fact that for honest- 
to-goodness pleasure and comfort, there 
is nothing finer. A sound, well-trained 
Walker, good enough as a children’s 
pet or for old people, can be bought for 
$lt)0 up, but good show stock can be- 
gin in the thousands. 

While most owners oi Walkers are 
people of moderate income, there are 
celebrities aplenty among them. Gene 
Autry’s famous horse, Champion Jr., 
is a Walker, and many other promi- 
nent people have owned them including 
Paul Whiteman, Arthur Godfrey and 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

More and more, as American life 
pushes outward toward suburbs and 
country living, the pleasure horse is 
returning as an unequalled form of 
recreation and exercise. With its char- 
acteristic bobbing head, high-stepping 
front action and long, deep-striding 
hing legs, the Tennessee Walking Horse 
is being seen on trails across the nation, 
far from its native Tennessee — but still 
as southern as hush-puppies, catfish 
and black-eyed peas. Cf n ^ 
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CONVERSATION PIECE 

conlinuid from page .?? 

Trabert, born Marion Anthony just 25 years ago, sat 
slumped in a hard-backed office chair and looked not un- 
like a successful junior executive in his neatly pressed 
brown-plaid suit. His blue eyes leveled on a spot across 
the room in the manner in which they habitually take 
dead aim at a few square feet of tennis court before he 
un]ea.shes a blazing finst serWce. As he warmed to his sub- 
ject, Trabert spoke quickly with the confident air of 
authority and conviction that has moved some critics to 
accuse him of arrogance. 

‘T worked hard to become a champion, and it’s some- 
thing I’m proufl of,” Trabert said. ‘‘Like others who’ve 
reached the top I’ve had to experience a lot of things — 
obligations, responsibilities, di-sappointments, bard work, 
joy, time consumed, radio and television shows, clinics 
and speeches. I know it’s the sort of life I have to accept, 
but at times you sort of feel like getting away and relax- 
ing — and not worrying about pleasing everyone. Oli, just 
to get out of the goldfish howl for a change. 

‘‘This shoulder trouble T had a few weeks ago. Actually 
it may have been a blessing in disguise because it was a 
warning that I was working pretty hard and that my mus- 
cles needed a rest. I’d been playing tennis almost steadily 
all year, and to have a minor injury is about the only way 
I can get a rest.” 

Trabert sat down again and threw his feet onto the desk. 
“People always want to know,” he said, “how I got started 
in tennis and how I got so good at it. Well, I’ll never know 
quite why I picked tennis over the other .sports, but I do 
know that once I got to play and had a little success, I 
got hungry and wanted more succe.ss. That’s what sort of 
pushes you up the ladder. 

"Back home in Cincinnati our house in Bond Hill was 
near the playground. My Dad, a sales engineer with Gen- 
eral Kleclric. was always sports-minded, and I guess from 
the beginning my two older brothers and I aJway.s liked 
playing all the sports with the rest of the kid.s on the block. 
Sometimes T used to go to the playground courts. The best 
tennis players in Cincinnati were playing there. It created a 
Jot of interest, and when there's a lot of interest it sort of 
attract.'? you, and so I tried to play. Naturally I wasn’t very 
good, but there was something fascinating about it — just 
what it is I don’t think I can answer to this day. 

“T was only 6 at the time, but there were people up there 
like Will Wellage, Andy Hitlle, Bud Vorhees and Thelma 
and Harry Miller — all of them much older than I was — 
who helped me. I’d ball bo,v for them, run after soft drinks, 
and in return one of them would stick around a while, may- 
be only five minutes, to hit some balls with mt‘. 

“1 didn’t know until much later that tennis would be my 
sport. I loved baseball and was catching on Dan Teehan’s 
Knothole team. I often wonder how good I would have 
been had I followed a baseball career. I started as a short- 
stop, but I was short and fat and Dan decided I was h nat- 
ural catcher. I didn’t hit a long ball but was consistent. 

“When I was 10 I played my first tournament at the 
Corryville courts and lost 6 0, fi-1 in the fir.st round to the 
local Boys champion, Doii Wliite. But my Dad arranged 
about this time for me to get .some lessons from a couple 
of pros. Earl Bossong, the pro at the Camargo Club, had 
given me a racket for my ninth birthday, and Howard 
Zaeh, the pro at the Cincinnati Tennis Club, started work- 
ing on me at the age of 10. Both of them taught rne the 
basic fundamentals of tenni.s: good ground strokes, how to 


volley, how to serve. And I think that as I grew up I learned 
to play the game as it should be played instead of being 
weak in certain aspects through not having learned how to 
play correctly as a kid.” 

The young champion pushed his chair away from the 
desk and tried to treat it like a sofa. His feet stretched way 
out in a straight line. Both arms went back behind his 
head, and the only motion as he launched into conversa- 
tion was the occasional stroke of the right hand through 
his sandy hair. “I guess tenjiis is like most sports,” Trabert 
said, “in lliat you have to learn the fundamentals and slick 
to hard practice and be willing to make sacrifices. There’s 
mental preparation, too. although I know it’s hard to tell a 
lU-year-old kid to start working on psychology. But you’ve 
got to realize that you’re going to be faced with a lot of 
disappointments, and if suddenly some victories come your 
way you have to learn to he humble — because the other 
person has lost, and he feels bad enough. My family — and 
my Dad in particular — have never stopped stressing good 
manners and courtesy. One of the fir.Hi things my Dad told 
me about tournameiu tennis was that I should show up 
promptly on time. Likewise. I got to tee) that the linesmen, 
the umpires, the ball hoys all play a big part in the running 
of a sucoes.sful tournament, so 1 always like to shake hands 
with the umpire, win or lo.se, and thank him for the job he’s 
done. It's a very small thing, but I think it means a lot. 

"My Dad and Bill Talbert have probably helped me 
more than anybody else. Bjir.s from Cincinnati, too. He’s 
older than I am, and I guess I was about 11 when I fir.st 
got to know him. I remember the first thing he showed me 
wa.s how to vollej'. .-Another fellow, Gordon N'augle, and I 
didn't know how to volley very well, and Bill showed us 
how to stand up there at the net and reach out and punch 
for the shot. When he saw I was intere.sted in the game and 
willing to work at it, he started helping me. 

con/i!i?u'd on ncrl jnige 
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continued froin page 59 

“He hasn’t stopped yet. Bill took me on my first Euro- 
pean trip in 1950 and we won every doubles match we 
played in. Later, when they w'ere picking a Davis Cup 
doubles team, I guess we were a little bitter about being 
forced to split up, because w’e both really believed we 
were the best team over here. They put me with Vic 
Seixas, and I was quoted as saying I didn't want to play 
with Vic. Well, what I really said w'as that Vic— at that 
point— wasn’t a sound orthodox doubles player. In the 
first place, his strokes aren’t orthodox, and in the sec- 
ond place he adapted his strokes to doubles in a different 
way. When we started playing together my big task was 
to get to know what Vic was going to do— so I wouldn’t 
have to guess. I suppose we’ve made out all right since, 
and we’ve won most every title around except the Wim- 
bledon doubles, and last year we beat both the good Aus- 
tralian teams.’’ 

At Cincinnati’s Walnut Hills High School, Trabert won 
the Ohio State scholastic singles title for three straight 
years. “I missed both the National Boys and .Junior cham- 
pionship titles,’’ he said, “but I was learning a lot. Gil 
Bogley beat me in the Juniors, but he taught me some 
thing valuable: play your own game. He didn’t have par- 
ticularly good strokes, but he beat me by ‘outdinkying’ 
me with a lot of soft balls until I started hitting them 
softer and softer myself. He heat me at his game rather 
than me playing my own game. 

“In high school my Dad said to me one night, ‘If you’re 
going to play all sports you’ll never be very good at just 
one.’ I decided then I’d better concentrate on tennis, but I 
later found that basketball, which I played at Walnut 
Hills and at the University of Cincinnati, w'as pretty good 
at keeping you in shape. It’s good for endurance, strength- 
ening the legs and for quick action in changing directions. 
I made the varsity at college after starting as last man on 
the squad and working up. Our team one season led the 
nation in major college scoring and we went to the NIT 
in Madison Square Garden. 

“We’d been averaging about 40% of our shots most of 
the season, but that night we only got about 20% and we 


lost in double overtime to St. Bonaventure in the first 
round. We all felt it was our wor.st game all season. 

“I never scored much and the coach u.sed to get mad at 
me sometimes because I only took seven or eight shots 
a game. But being a guard I was essentially a playmaker 
and a pretty good floor man defensively. If somebody ac- 
cused me of being put on the basketball team because I’d 
already made a name for myself in sports — and because 
I might be a drawing power— I u.sed to get mad. 1 never 
have bragged or held anything I’ve done over anyone’s 
head, and I think I simply earned the spot on the team 
because I’ve always been a team man. Besides, the greatest 
drawing power you have is a winning team. Probably that’s 
what drew me to basketball at Cincinnati. If I can be a 
member of a winning team, I think that's great. But I 
expect to earn my position. I’ll play as hard as any man 
on the team and I wouldn’t feel right accepting favors. 
But that’s beside the point anyway with Cincinnati. If I 
couldn’t have done the job, they weren’t going to leave 
me in there for long, that's for sure. 

“Guys often ask me about my disappointments. What 
athlete doesn’t have disappointments and even feel like 
quitting his sport for good? Sure, I’ve felt pretty bad at 
times, but I guess I only once felt like, giving the whole 
thing up. On my 18th birthday, August 16, 1948, t played 
my first match on grass. It was at Newport, R.I. I went 
up there a day early in order to hit a few, because I had 
never seen a grass court and the bounce was different, and 
the type of shots that were effective on grass were differ- 
ent from those that were effective on clay. My opponent 
was Chauneey Steele, a fellow from Cambridge, Mass., who 
was a pretty fair tennis player with a lot of experience on 
grass. Steele beat me. His strokes didn’t look good to me 
and I just couldn’t understand why I couldn’t beat him. I 
was so disgusted and discouraged when it was over that I 
felt I would never be able to play on grass. I came very 
close to packing my bags and going home. But then I sort 
of thought it over and fell, ‘Well, don’t be so stupid. Give 
yourself a little more chance and don’t give up.’ Today I 
consider a good grass court the best surface for me. I think, 
also, that a good grass court is a truer test of tennis because 
the person who can do more things on grass is going to be 
the winning tennis player. The game, of course, is quite 
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difTereni. On grass if a ball is hit hard it will slide and 
stay very low, whereas on clay when you hit a bail hard 
it hits the ground and sort of grabs hold and bounces 
more slowly and higher up in the air. The game on grass is 
faster and T like it better. 

“One of the Ihitigs every kid expects to go through now- 
adays is a hitch in the service. Well, I’d had a good year 
in 19')1, and after winning seven straight tournaments I 
carried Frank Sedgman to five sets in the Xatlonals at 
Forest Hills. I was in the upper third of my class at UC 
(a B student majoring in political sciencet and although 
I had no objections to serving when my time came. I was 
a little hitter when a few ‘poison-pen letters’ written To 
my draft board literally forced me to enlist. I played only 
three months of that year, and yet some people acted as 
though I had given up everything else in the world to 
play tennis.” 

Trabert was in the Navy nearly two years and he doesn’t 
particularly relish rehashing the old days. “Most of my 
Navy time.” he said, “was spent on (he aircraft carrier 
Cora.} Spa. I wasn’t very happy as a seaman apprentice in 
a deck division, because most of the fellows aboard ship 
just wanted to read funny books. It was upsetting to me 
not to find anyone who could even carry on an intelligent 
conversation. Later I got into the quartermaster division 
and it was more intere.sting working on navigation. 

"I look a ;i()-day furlough during the winter of 1952 and 
went on my second trip to Australia with the Davis Cup 
team. I learned tlie hard way the importance of being in 
good condition. 1 didn’t have much lime to get in shape 
and passed out after my match with Ken McGregor. A lot 
of the success I’ve had this year comes from having learned 
how to handle my training sensibly. I think 185 pound.s is 
my best playing weight, and if I’m not playing I stay close 
to that doing roadwork, jumping rope and calisthenics. 

"In the tournaments leading to Forest Hills in 1953 I 
didn’t care .so much about winning as I did in perfecting 
every phase of the game. Then, when I won— just like this 
summer at Wimbledon — people a.sked me what I con.sid- 
ered the best part of my game. Ted Williams in your mag- 
azine said confidence can sometimes be detrimental. I agree 
with him. I seldom go on the tennis court in a big match 
feeling completely positive that I’m going to win. On the 


other hand. I have confidence in my own ability. I have 
confidence knowing that I'm in good shape. I know that I 
am capable of playing the game well, and I have confidence 
Tliat I can produce under pressure in the clutch. I’ve always 
stri^•ed and attempted to make every phase of my game the 
same. Don’t you see, if I don’t think in my own mind that 
I have a real weakness, then I don’t feel that anyone I play 
can discover a weakness and beat me by capitalizing on it. 

“So I never have — or never would — admit to a weak- 
ne.ss. because I don’t think I have a particular weakness, 
and I don’t care what phase of my game my opponent 
cares to attack. In short, I think I can play equally well 
with any shot. 

“This, you mu.st understand, is a sort of constructive 
confidence. It’s not overconfidence or bragging. I know my 
capabilities and my limitations. I certainly know that be- 
cause I’m reasonably big I can’t be as quick as some of the 
smaller fellows who run around the court and get a lot of 
halls buck defensively. So, quite simply, my game is that 
I make up in power what I lack in speed. 

“Blisters on m.v hand gave me a rough time in 1954. 
Blisters and other things. The Nationals was the one big 
tournament I had won in 1953 and because of it I got a lot 
of publicity. In the eyes and minds of the people I was ex- 
pected to be unbeatable. I wasn’t up to it, and knew I 
wouldn’t be until I gave up college to achieve my next 
goal; to be the best tennis player in the world. 

“At Wimbledon I blistered my hand and also my feet 
while taking a five-set match from Sven Davidson. With- 
out making excuses I think it’s .safe to say that I was handi- 
capped. In trying to compensate and avoid pain, I changed 
my grip on the racket, and consequently my strokes didn't 
get the same result. I lost to Rosewall in five sets in the 
semifinals. I didn't play too well for the rest of the .summer, 
including the match in which Rex Hartwig beat me in the 
quarterfinals of our own Nationals at Forest Hills.” 

Picking up a tennis magazine, Trabert thumbed through 
it quickly, then .stopped at a picture of himself with his 
wife. “I met her in -June of 1953 while playing the National 
Hard Court Champinn.ships in Salt Lake City,” he said. 
“Her name was Shauna Wood and she had just graduated 
from the University of Utah and had been named Miss 
continued on next page 
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Utah. I took her out one night and fell in love with her. I 
hoped— but wa.sn’t sure— that the feeling was mutual. We 
got engaged later that summer and were married in Oc- 
tober. Although she’s not very good at tennis, she does 
enjoy it. It was difficult, too, when she was first drawn into 
this thing because she didn’t understand what we were all 
talking about. But now she doesn’t get hurt when we can’t 
go out late, although I guess there was a problem about 
that at first. 

“Over your litetime there’s no big money in professional 
tennis. I don’t want to end up as a teaching pro at a club. 
It’s hard work and the compensations aren’t that great 
actually. Of course the top amateur, the guy who has es- 
tablished himself in the eyes of the people, can make a big 
hunk on his first tour. He figures to do pretty well for as 
long as he’s on top. 

“But there’s a question in my mind about turning pro— 
not that I’ve had any offers yet. You see, 1 want to w'ork, 
have a solid sense ol security, make some money and be- 
come a tamily man. Well, I already have a good job, start- 
ing this fall as the West Coast representative of the Secu- 
rity Banknote Company. I’ll live in Los Angeles but there’ll 
be no limit to my territory and i’ll be able to do business 
wherever I go. If I turned pro I might be able to put $60,- 

000 or $70,000 in the bank, but then I might be out of 
luck in a couple of years. I’ve been thinking it might be 
better to remain amateur, pick my tournaments and carry 
on my business with the knowledge that in 10 years time 
I'll be better off from every angle than if I faded out of the 
picture after a couple of years on the pro tour.” 

A visitor entered the room for a moment and fired a di- 
rect question: “What about this Australian team? Has it 
improved in the last couple of years?” 

“Possibly Rosewall has improved a little bit, but Hoad 
has been fairly disappointing. I think it stems from the 
fact that they were exceptional as young kids. Everybody 
thought they were sort of cute— sort of phenomenal. They 
had no reason to get choked up in a match because they 
weren’t often expected to win. When they did win, it was 
great. But after they had won a few tournaments— and 
were expected to win more often— they suddenly fell the 
pressure that the other big players had felt all along. They 
haven’t been able to carry this pressure too well. 

“When you get right down to it, what have the Austra- 
lians won? Look at the whole tennis circuit record and 
you’ll see that outside of Rosewall in the Australian Nation- 
als, their guys haven’t won many singles championships. 

“It’s true, Davis Cup Challenge Rounds are different and 
you certainly get pretty keyed up. It’s a big thing when you 
realize that you alone represent your entire country. 

“Harry Hopman claims a lot of credit for Australia’s 
Davis Cup victories and says when he’s sitting alongside 
the court his boys are at least 15 points a match better. 

1 don’t think it’s true. He may help his boys a little, but 
not that much. He was regarded as great when they were 
winning, but last year — while they were losing to us — I 
didn’t notice him giving them any great tips on how to 
change their strategy. If a captain is great and is as smart 
as Hopman is given credit for being, he should come up 
with an answer when being beaten. 

“I guess I get as nervous as the next guy before a big 
match— especially if it’s in the Davis Cup Challenge Round. 
But I think I’m enough of a competitor and am certainly 
serious enough about wanting to win, that it’s not likely 


that it’s going to be difficult to get me prepared mentally 
and physically to be at my best. If you go on the tennis 
court a little apprehensively, wondering how tough your 
opponent is going to be, I think you’ll play better in the 
long run. You’ve got to be a little keyed up and nervous to 
start with, but once you get warmed up and into the match, 
then you start to produce. 

“There are still lots of things to think about, though, 
even during the match. Although you should know your 
fundamentals by now, it does no harm to remind yourself 
with some dedicated concentration about even the most 
elemental pha.ses of the game— even such as watching the 
ball. I also run over and over in my mind the weaknesses of 
the other guy— and seldom go into a match without some 
idea of the pattern I’m going to play. If I’m losing I’ll al- 
ways follow the old sports saying, ‘Never change a winning 
game but always change a losing game.’ I’ll change even 
though I may feel what I’ve been doing is the best thing. 
II it’s not winning for you, what can you lose changing? 

THE AUSTRALIAN TROUBLE 

“Going back a second to my being a competitor— maybe 
I should say something about what happened a couple of 
years ago in Australia. Well, I suppose everybody knows by 
now how I criticized the crowds down there for cheering 
when I double faulted in the crucial match against Lew 
Hoad. Maybe I wasn’t too sharp about that. 

“But that was only the beginning. A few weeks later I 
played John Bromwfich in the Australian National Cham- 
pionships. I won the first two sets 6-1, 6-1. There was very 
little applause and you could have heard a pin drop in the 
stadium. John is a veteran, very popular and very clever, 
and he’s always trying to fool you. He changed his game 
and won the third set and the people went crazy. In the 
fourth set he got ahead and it got so bad that people started 
hollering while the ball was in play. Inside of me there "was 
suddenly a culmination of all the things we'd been forced 
to go through during three months there— and I simply 
blew my slack. 

“I did something in that match that I’ve never tried to 
convince anyone was right. I quit. Sure, I stayed on the 
court till it was over, but my way of saying, ‘I’ve had 
enough, I pass’ was that I simply didn’t try any more. 

“The one mistake I think I’ve made in my tennis career 
was quitting that match. I’d never quit before, haven’t 
since and would never do it again. 

“My big winning streak this season, has a few people 
moaning that I’m all ripe for an upset. Well, I don’t feel 
that way at all. I feel the more you can win, the better off 
you are because you make other players respect you. And a 
lot of the players will get so they don't feel they can beat 
you because you’ve won so many times. When you have a 
winning streak going for you, I think it puts the pressure on 
the other players rather than on you. Now I approach each 
tournament and each individual match as though it was 
the last and most important one I’m going to play.” 

There was a knock on the door and Bill Talbert walked 
in. “You ready for lunch, Trabe?” he asked. 

“Can’t make it,” Trabert said. “I’ve got to meet a news- 
reel guy, see the doc about ray shoulder and then go on a 
radio show.” 

The two young men from Cincinnati walked toward the 
door. Trabert, still showing just the right amount of con- 
fidence, had one parting word. “If you want my opinion 
on the subject, I think we’ll retain the Davis Cup this 
weekend. Furthermore, I think we’ll do what we did last 
year: clinch it in the first two days.” 
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W HBK Babe Ruth quit the Yanks 
after the 1934 season following a 
managerial showdown with Owner 
Jake Ruppert, in which the colonel 
blandly affirmed his satisfaction with 
Joe McCarthy, the question was: what 
of the Babe’s future in baseball? 

At this time, the National League’s 
Boston Braves were a limp assortment 
of players built around the big bat of 
Center Fielder Wally Berger. In 1934 
they finished fourth, as high as they’d 
finished since 1916, when they came 
in third: and they gave no indication 
of improving. Boston fans were avoid- 
ing Braves Field. 

Owner Emil Fuchs, to whom the 
tinkle of the cash register was as ca- 
thedral chimes, thought Ruth might 
be a way to woo his patrons. With a 
glittering bait of meaningless titles, he 
approached the Babe. 

In February of 1935, the Babe signed 
as vice president, assistant manager 
and part-time outfielder. Apparently 
everyone but Ruth knew it was a far- 
cical attempt to capitalize on his draw- 
ing power. Manager McKechnie, on 
the most uncomfortable spot in base- 
ball, wisely said nothing and opened 
the season with the Bam in left field. 

Forty, corpulent and slowed to a 
gentle trot, Ruth— e.xcept for flashes 
of his old form — was a travesty of his 
once great self. His eyes were failing, 
and base hits were few and far be- 
tween. Boston pitchers, hard-working 


men, watched fly balls fall for base hits 
and screamed like wounded animals. 
Berger wore himself out trying to cov- 
er two-thirds of the outfield. 

But the fans turned out, and Judge 
Fuchs bought a bottle of black ink. 
A small bottle. 

On Saturday, May 25, the Braves 
rolled into Forbes Field to display 
their new gate attraction to Pitts- 
burgh patrons. Batting less than .200, 
but with three homers to his credit, 
Ruth heard more jeers than cheers 
from fans whose short memory is a gay 
feature of the American scene. 

A DAY FROM THE PAST 

The pitching that day wasn’t the 
strongest he’d ever faced, for the Pi- 
rate flingers had seen their best days 
with other clubs— Lucas with the 
Reds, Bush with the Cubs and Waite 
Hoyt as a Yankee teammate. Perhaps 
it was a combination of soft pitching, 
anger at the fans and resentment at his 
employers that worked on the once 
great star. Whatever it was, for that 
one day the Babe forgot his aching 
legs, wiped the film from his sad eyes 
and plucked a day from the past. 

He strode to the plate in the first 
inning with Bill Urbanski on and the 
venerable Red Lucas pitching for Pitts- 
burgh. Red, with somewhat less respect 
than he should have shown, served up a 
fat pitch; Ruth leaned his weight on 
it, and the ball disappeared into the 


stands. The startled Lucas yielded an- 
other hit and also left the field. 

In the third the big fellow came up 
with Les Mallon on and the ex-Cub 
work horse, Guy Bush, working for 
the Pirates. Bush, unperturbed by the 
fate of his predecessor, wound up and 
fired away. The Bam wound up and 
whacked the ball on top of the right 
field stands and trotted around the 
bases. The roaring tribute of the un- 
believing fans was a gratifying sound. 

In the fifth inning the situation was 
the same, with Mallon waiting on base 
for a lift home. It was a moral victory 
for the Pittsburgh hurler that he held 
the Babe to a single, although he did 
drive in his fifth run. 

By the time the seventh had rolled 
around, the Braves were behind in 
spite of Ruth’s heroic stickwork. Bush 
fired one down the middle. The Babe 
brought his bat around from behind 
his left ear and sent a towering shot 
high over the wall into Schenley Park 
for the longest drive they had ever seen 
in Pittsburgh. The shattered Bush was 
led away and given a hot shower to 
soothe his nerves, Waite Hoyt finish- 
ing for the Bucs. 

Ruth, with three homers, a single 
and six runs batted in, quit in the 
.seventh; the fans rose and gave him 
an ovation that stopped the game. 

Eight days later, on June 2, bone- 
weary and embittered, baseball’s great- 
est player retired from the game. (.E N_D) 
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words. They have made me an admirer 
of American education. 

I have one very happy recollection 
of how a player can go wrong, and then 
go right so splendidly that his original 
error is almost affectionately remem- 
bered. Tony Trabert, a superb young 
champion, was defeated in a crucial 
match at Melbourne in 1953; defeated 
by a stroke or two in a match he had 
looked like winning. In his bitter dis- 
appointment he made publicly rude 
remarks about the behavior of the 
crowd. (The crowd had, in fact, blend- 
ed patriotism with judgment very 
fairly!) There were adverse comments 
on Trabert all over Australia. 

A GRACIOUS SPEECH 

Last year, at Sydney, Trabert and 
Seixas took the Davis Cup from us by 
the most concentrated exhibition of 
skill, fitness and determination I have 
seen for a long time. Speeches were 
made when the Cup was handed over. 
Trabert’s turn came. There were 25,- 
000 in the stands, and probably a cou- 
ple of million listening in. Trabert had 
a magnificent ovation. He smiled, 
looked around the stands, and said; 
‘‘Thank you for that. I was wondering 
what you would do. A year ago I said 
some foolish, things. But I think I can 
tell you that I have learned from ex- 
perience!” The applause was deafen- 
ing. The Stars and Stripes flew high! 

I wish (if you can print such a here- 
sy) that I could be as sure of the contri- 
bution to international good will of the 
sporting critics and writers. The best 
are, of course, superb. But to para- 
phrase the old nursery rhyme— 

But when ihe7j’re bad they’re 
horrid. 

All of the great international games 
are deprived of some of the good they 
otherwise do by the type of writer who 
looks for mischief — ferrets out and ex- 
aggerates personal incidents; writes 
about tennis as if it were a civil (and 
not very civil) war; and ends up by 
producing all the news not fit to print. 

Still, great games and great nations 
can survive such blemishes. When I 
come toward the sunset of my own life 
and find myself thinking of tennis, it 
will not be the sensation-merchants I 
will recall. It will be the eager figures 
of Rosewall and Trabert and Seixas 
and, further back into what will be a 
misty past, the fierce power of Patter- 
son’s service and the calm, white-clad 
mastery of Norman Brookes. These 
are the figures that live. CF.n o) 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


PHYSICAL FITNESS MUST START 

IN THE SCHOOLS 

Sirs: 

I read with interest Mr. Boyle’s artide 
The Report That Shocked the PreHidenl (SI, 
Aug. 15) and the accompanying comments 
offered by various people in public life. 

We are perhaps the greatest sports-loving 
nation in the world. A casual glance at the 
sports pages and the entire sports scene 
would lead one to the conclusion that we 
are also one of the great .sports-participant 
nations. This, unfortunately, is erroneous. 
We do not have mass sports participation 
in this country. 

The Little League seemingly blankets the 
nation, but this program is barely scratch- 
ing the surface. In every community that 
has a Little League, three or four times 
as many try out for the teams as are fi- 
nally cho.sen, and there are thousands of 
12-year-old boys who do not try out be- 
cause the physical education programs 
in this nation have failed to develop in 
the boys even the basic skills for playing 
baseball. 

The Golden Gloves Program enrolls only 
a small percentage of our youth. There are 

26.786.000 children enrolled in the ele- 
mentary schools in this country and 

7.239.000 enrolled in the secondary schools. 
It would be interesting to know how many 
of them participate in the Little League, 
varsity athletic or any other organized 
programs. 

As far as spectator enjoyment and enter- 
tainment goes, we are second to no one. 
We are doing a grand job in the United 
States of providing sports participation for 
the highly skilled. We are a nation of sports 
specialists as our array of champions proves. 
But no matter how fine .such a specialist 
program is— and it is wonderful — we need 
to expand the .school programs to give ev- 
ery child and youth in America the oppor- 
tunity to participate in athletic competi- 
tion through physical education classes. 

I should like to call your attention to a 
statement by the Educational Policy Com- 
mission (NEA): 

"We believe that the experience of play- 
ing athletic games should be part of the 
education of all children and youth who 
attend school in the United States.” 

Rav O. I)i:ncan 
Dean 

School of Physical 
Education and Athletics 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown, W,Va. 

• Dr. Duncan is the President-Elect of 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, a 
guiding force in formulating President 
Eisenhower's plans for a physical fit- 
ness program.— ED. 

BIGGER AND BETTER TEAMS? 

Sirs; 

Any problem of our youth should first be 
approached through the school systems, 
but t%vo closely related beliefs among edu- 


cators, boards of education and taxpayers 
are, I feel, basic to the whole problem of 
physically unfit youth. 

The first of the.se is the ever-present fear 
of overemphasis in athletics. The other Ls 
the idea that a coach is not a human being 
and therefore is not entitled to remunera- 
tion comparable to the hourly wage of the 
lowest of common laborers. 

Before coming to the Madison tSew Jer- 
sey) High School, where I coach three 
sports in addition to my teaching chores, 
I had a burning desire to coach boys, That 
desire still remains, hut a wife ami three 
children make coaching more and more a 
desire 1 can't afford to pursue. I am sure 
that I am one among many coaches who 
feel this way. Without good high school 
and prep school coaches the athletes of 
this country are doomed. 

Frank Stallings 

Morris Plains, N.J. 

COMPETITION ALONE IS NOT ENOUGH 

Sirs: 

SI in general, and Robert H. Boyle in 
particular, deserve the praise and indebted- 
ness of the nation for the excellent and fair 
article concerning this nation'.s present 
physical fitnes.s status. 

The problem is not with spectator sports, 
of which we have a plethora of the fine.st, 
or with those who are athlete enough to 
play them. It is with the idea that athletes 
are .specially gifted persons able to make 
teams and that all the rest of us mu.st be 
content to be their flabby admirers, exer- 
cising only our lungs, 

Perhaps it is not possible to place the re- 
sponsibility on any one group of people, 
for many are to blame; win-con.sciou.s ath- 
letic coaches, featurizing sportswriters, 
overzealous parents, proud schools, unwit- 
ting .sporting-goods establishments. 

I would like to point out briefly one ma- 
jor fallacy in the idea that the solution to 
our present fitnes.s problem is more athletic 


competition for our youth. A review of 
physical education in the United States 
since 1915 will show how the stress on com- 
petitive athletics alone has failed to pre- 
pare men for the national emergencies of 
the two world wars and the Korean conflict. 
The reasons for this were hinted at by Mr. 
Boyle: athletic conte.sts do not involve 
those average boys who need physical de- 
velopment most; and many of our favorite 
.sports do not require the competitor to be 
in top physical condition. We mu.st remem- 
ber, too, that adequate programs for girls 
must also be established. This a.spect is fre- 
quently forgotten. 

I sincerely hope that Vico President Nix- 
on, when forming his committee, will ask 
the advice of profe-sxional physical educa- 
tors who know physical fitness programs; 
and I am glad that “SI expects to return 
to the subject.” 

Rorert H. McCollum 

Dillard, Oregon 

EMPHASIS ON THE WRONG SPORTS? 

Sirs: 

Events & Discoveries’ “A Coddled 
U.S.A.?” and Bob Boyle’s article on The 
Report Thai Shocked the Preside?!/ are of 
real interest to me because of my work with 
the Testing Program in the Physical Edu- 
cation Department here at the Naval 
Academy. 

In my years of teaching phy.sical educa- 
tion both on the high school and college 
level, I have fought the trend toward the 
passive type of sports that many areas 
have allowed to dominate their programs 
completely. One of my pet peeves has been 
that so many in the field of phj'sical educa- 
tion make no attempt to analyze just what 
their athletic program is doing for their 
children. 

It is true that the American lad rebels 
at formal work such as calisthenic-s, but I 
cotUinued on next puye 
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bdieve that a combination of this type of 
workout, plus applied strength tests, plus 
emphasis on sports (such as soccer i that of- 
fer a more vigorous challenge to more indi- 
viduals, would definitely improve the over- 
all fitness of the group. The phy.sical educa- 
tion teacher must become a better salesman 
and intere.st the children in developing a 
certain amount of physical pride. 

In my years of clo.se as.sociation with both 
high school and college lads I have tested 
enough of them to realize that certain sets 
of muscles in the body arc being neglected. 
I used to give the following test to high 
school gym classes: a gym mat was placed 
at right angles to four ropes su.spended 
from the ceiling. The ropes were placed two 
feet apart with another mat at right angles 
beyond the ropes. The space between the 
mats and below the four ropes was con- 
sidered a tremendous drop of 100 feet. The 
lads were given an opportunity to reach out 
from one mat, grasj)ing the first rope. Using 
their hands and feet they were to work 
their way across and down on the far mat. 
Tho.se that slipped off would be killed by 
the imaginary 1 OO-foot drop. Statistics kept 
on thi.s dramatic test of the arms and shoul- 
ders indicated that only 35' c would have 
escaped death. 

Glenn F. H. Warner 
A. ssociate Professor 
Dept, of Phy.sical Education 
U.S. Naval Academy 

Annapolis, Md. 

ARE THE SCHOOLS RELUCTANT? 

Sirs: 

This is to thank you and SI for the splen- 
did broadside on American physical fitnes.s 
in your First Anniversary issue. From 
your Events & Discoveries editorial— at 
once judicious and provocative— through 
Robert H. Boyle's TJpporl— an accolade 
for this admirably simple and informative 
presentation of a complex subject— to the 
40-odd statements a.ssembled by Jimmy 
Jemail: this was a tour de force that should 
evoke active respon.se in every state — even 
in every school- in the land. 

My own efforts to make America a 
stronger nation began in 1920. All our na- 
tional strength, courage, perseverance and 
even patriotism depend in the final analy- 
sis on strength in muscles. For many, many 
years I have urged the schools of this coun- 
try to develop these qualities in our youth 
through phy.sical fitness programs. I have 
always believed that strength, physical 
fitness, .success in athletics and even pleasure 
in .sport are one and the same thing. 

If this .sounds trite and obviou.s let me 
say that this the.sis ha-s been ridiculed, even 
in official educational circles, for just as 
many years. 

May your follow-up articles not be long 
delayed! A program for better physical fit- 
ness is of prime import to this nation’s 
progress. 

Frederick Rand Rogers 
N ew York Harbor, N.Y. 

• Dr. Rogers, a pioneer in physical- 
fitness testing, is the originator of the 
much-used Rogers Physical Fitness 
Index. — E d. 


Sirs; 

The school physical education instructor 
has his own problems: 

Just let any physical education man force 
a boy to do anything and the parents of 
some scream “I’ll sue!” This attitude has 
chilled the enthusiasm of many teacher.s. 

Admiral Byrd states: “A program re- 
quires . . . trained leaders who should, inso- 
far as possible, combine the qualities of 
sports coach, the educator and the juvenile 
psychologist. The program will be as effect- 
ive as its leadership." 

Admiral, thi.s combination of Knute 
Rookne, John Dewey and Arnold Gesell 
is hard to find. 


Glendale, Calif. 


Bill Murphy 


IT LOOKS DIFFERENT FROM THE INSIDE 

Sirs; 

Everybody agrees that something should 
be done, but very few people understand 
bow little money i.s available to those dedi- 
cated to running youth sports programs. 
If money were available and facilities placed 
at our disposal, all youth in any commu- 
nity would have an opportunity to partici- 
pate in sports of some form or other. It is a 
tough situation when an individual such as 
myself, with a few a-ssistants, has to set 
up, promote and just about finance various 
programs. The lack of cooperation by local, 
state and national agencies discourages the 
continuation of these programs. 

I .suggest that members of the President’s 
committee call in or contact the individuals 
who are spending the many hours on the 
fields. It would amaze the committee to 
hear their side of the story. 

Al J. Frattare 

Rochester, N.i . 


RED ROVER FOR THE FUN OF IT 

Sirs: 

In my opinion, at least three-quarters of 
the an.swer.s to Jimmy Jemail’-s question 
on the Kraus-Prudden report completely 
missed the point. 

They recommend elaborate ‘‘programs,’’ 
compulsory athletics, more Little Leagues, 
tax-.supported organizations, coaching by 
famous athletes, more money, even a cabi- 
net po.st. All but a few ignore the fact 
that elaborate organization makes for com- 
petition by the selected few. Professional 
coac'he.s need winning teams and the coach 
turns to the natural athletes. Those who 
lack aptitude become spectators. There is 
no objection to thus if what we want is 
champions and championship teams but it 
has exactly the wrong effect on the physi- 
cally average or subaverage boy or girl. 

The old-fashioned games such as red 
rover, prisoner’s base, cops and robbers, 
duck-on-the-rock were never written up, 
never supervised, and never part of a “pro- 
gram,” but any and all children of varying 
ages and varying skills took part. No one 
practiced these games; they just played 
them. There were no world champions; no 
outstanding Olympic figures; no published 
records. The primary feature was fun and 
plenty of it. 

Maybe we now overdo the idea of paid 
coaches, even in formal athletics. Who 
coached Banni.ster'.’ Landy? Zatopek? Ban- 
nister, at least, has said that he ran for the 
love of it. 

George P. Meade 

Gramercy, La. 


A MOTHER’S CHALLENGE 

Sirs: 

I direct this letter to Miss Prudden (who 
must have been working with monkeys, 
not children! because of her saying that 
American children do not exercise enough 
and should be allowed to climb trees and 
fence-s. 

Miss i’rudden, I suggest you follow an 
American child through the course of a 
day; try giving him breakfast while his 
boyfriends wait outside dre.ssed in their 
cowboy, Indian or space suits hoping to 
discover a buried treasure in the prairie 
they have been digging up for two months. 
Lecture him on why he should come 
straight home from school instead of rough- 
ing it up with the boys in his good clothes. 
And, last but not least, in answer to your 
remark " a broken arm is not a catastro- 
phe,” you take the place of the mother 
whose chiki is critically injured because she 
believed in complete freedom from paren- 
tal supervision. 

Regardless of the times or the toys or 
the big words you use for the situation, 
kids today are the Chopins, Babe Ruths, 
Ein.steins and Rembrandts of the future 
and, Pruddy, if you find me a combination 
child of these four you will get a medal for 
your muscles. 

Ruth M. Vaulman 

Chicago 

PLAYING THE PERCENTAGES 

Sirs: 

When you attempt to beat the races be 
sure that the percentage is in your favor. 
Percentages favor Nashua over Swap.s by 
3 to 1 . Here’.s why: 

II “Sunny Jim” i.s America’s top trainer 
of all time. 

2; Arcaro is one of the top jockeys of 
all time. 

31 Nashua is built like an early American 
blockhouse. He has power, p!u.s the com- 
bined speed of Coaltown and Citation. 

Hugh G. Matheso.v 

Los Angele.s 

MONEY MAKER 

Sirs: 

Si’s interest in the coming match race 
of Swaps and Nashua gives me a thrill as I 
was in the grandstand at Windsor, Ontario 
in 1920 and watched the great Man o' War 
make a monkey out of Sir Barton, the un- 
defeated Canadian champion, in a match 
race. 

I’ll go for Swaps and Shoemaker on 
August 31. 

J. W. Hinkle 

Detroit 

THE COMPANY SHE KEEPS 

Sirs: 

Amid the tumult and shouting about 
the Nashua-Swaps match race, it is a pity 
that so many have been most unsports- 
manlike in expre.ssing their opinions. I 
ha.steii to add that I, in company with the 
astute gentlemen at Caliente, am rooting 
for Swaps— but I'm not going to call Nash- 
ua any unkind names or describe his looks 
(conformation) in such unfortunate terms 
asanother reader has u.sed (“a moose-jawed, 
dull-eyed, haphazardly bred inmate of what 
looks like a camp for migrant workers . , .” 
19 th Hole, Aug. 15) in describing Swap.s's 
appearan<-e. 

Emilie C. Brouillet 

San Francisco 
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CONGRATULATIONS! ... HAPPY BIRTHDAY! ...WELL DONE! ... CARRY ON! 


Sirs: 

You wrote in your very first issue: 
"It is our hope and our promise that 
in some tomorrow you will no long- 
er think of Si'ORTS Illvstrated as 
Time Inc.’s newest baby, but as the 
accepted and essential weekly report- 
er of the Wonderful World of Sport." 
That "some tomorrow’’ you spoke of has 
long since arrived. I must admit that I 
doubled whether you could ever reach your 
goal after reading your first i.<:.sue. I t hought 
you tried to take on too much territory for 
one magazine to cover, In that first issue 
you had article.s on everything from base- 
ball to boomerangs. In that issue, 1 found 
only one article that I thought was better 
than average. That was your fine coverage 
of the Mile of the Century. It wa.s on the 
ba.si.s of t hat article ahyne that I decided to 
give Sports Ii.i.i:sTK.ATED a try. I subscribed 
right away and I have never been sorry 
that I did. Sin<* the first issue, your maga- 
zine has improved each week. I especially 
enjoyed your coverage of the Army-Navy 
game, the Bowl Games, the .'lOd-mile Me- 
morial Day race, the Kentucky Derby, the 
major league pennant races, and the up- 
coming match race between Swaps and 
Nashua, fincidenlally, Swap.s is going to 
win.) I would also like to congratulate you 
on your fine articles on the boxing scandals, 
the Lc Mans tragedy, an<l the stories by 
Paul Richards on baseball strategy, T also 
enjoyed the recent article on Ted Williams. 
But if there was one article that I had to 
pick out from all the rest that I thought 
was best of all, I would have to pick the 
controversial "confession’’ by Preacher Koe. 
That was .superb! 

Thank you. 

Karl Uerel 

San Francisco 
Sirs: 

Congratulations to the entire .staff. Your 
anniversary is-sue was great. 

Robert W. Swain Jr, 

Shorewood, Wis. 


Sirs: 

Happy Bii tliday SI ! 

This past year has indeed been a golden 
year. 

Betty and Bill Weeks 

Indianapolis 


Sirs: 

Congratulations and thank you for a 
year's pleasure— not only for myself — but 
for my 1 5-ycar-old .son. 

Miriam R. Ranieri 

Trenton, N.J. 

SenoTcs: 

Muchas felicUacioites eii su ’primer nnf- 
vcTHitrin. M(it}H‘fica rcvistit drporliva. 

Dr. Adalbehto Rojo L. 
Tijuana, B. CFA., Mexico 
P.S. In other words: happy first birthday! 

Sirs: 

Thanks for living up to what I had al- 
ways hoped for in a sports publication. Best 
of luck in your second and, I hope, even 
more .succe-ssful year than your first. 

Edwin Haines 

Elkton, Md. 


Sirs: 

You’re real sharp! Congratulations! 

Charles .A. Lanoloir 

Montreal 

Sirs: 

This is the first time I am writing to a 
magazine. But I think that this is neces- 
-sary. Here is what I want to .say: CONCRAt- 
VLATIO.NS ON Your eirst birthday. 

John Franzen Jr. 

Milwaukee 

Sirs: 

I am filled only with the deepe.st admira- 
tion. 

Bob Zuiker 

Tomahawk, Wis. 

Sirs: 

Happy Birthday. I and the rest of the 
family have truly enjoyed SI from the start. 

Jim Hamilton 

Tacoma. Wash. 

Sirs: 

I have been your most devoted reader. 
T have never enjoyed any publication, sjjort 
or otherwise, as I enjoy SI. I now wi.sh you 
a happy first anniversary. 

Neal Copei.man 

Philadelphia 


Sirs: 

I have enjoyed the past 52 issues of SI. 
The anniversary issue was better than the 
first one. 

Jim Irwin 

Albuquerque 

Sirs; 

I have just finished reading your won- 
derful anniversary is.sue. Words fail me in 
de.scTibing its impact. 

Craic Swayze 

St. CatharinoR, Ontario 
Sirs: 

Best wishes for your long-continued suc- 
cess. Just carry on in the future as you are 
now doing. 

E. C. Bannerman 

Toronto 

Sir.'?; 

May ST ever grow bigger and (if pos- 
sible) better. 

Roy Marshall 

Riverside, Calif. 

Sirs: 

You have really done a fine job. 

George Brown 

Bartow, Fla. 


Sirs: 

SI has deepened my feeling for the fa- 
miliar sports and has either arousetl a de- 
sire to try, or given me an appreciation of, 
tho.sfi that are unfamiliar. 

W. R. Bruner 

Woodland Hills, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Congratulations to all of you on your 
first anniversary. I have enjoyed every is- 
sue over the past year and I hope to con- 
tinue for many years to come. 

W. Jack Alston 

Concord, N. C. 


Sirs: 

Your achievement is tremendous. 

H. D. Banta 

Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


• For these well-wishers and the many, 
many others the entire staff says, 
‘‘Thank you, thank you. thank you 
and ymichns grncias.” ED. 
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SKI PROFESSOR DAN MURPHY 


Dan Murphy, 21, shown instructing Mrs. C. L. Christian- 
sen of Brooklyn on Lake George, N.Y., has made a profita- 
ble business of water skiing instruction in four short years. 
Now a senior at the University of North Carolina majoring 
in history, Murphy started skiing himself on Long Island 
Sound when he was 14. After graduating from high school, 
Dan borrowed enough money to open a water ski school 


on Lake George, has since opened another one there and 
two more at Westhampton Beach and Sayville on Long 
Island. Dan employs eight instructors in his school, guar- 
antees to teach the rudiments of the sport in one lesson. 
He estimates that his schools will teach 2,000 persons this 
year. In addition to teaching, he has made movie shorts 
on water skiing, tours with his own traveling stunt troupe. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



..and you'll drink 




FIRST, think of the lightest, driest beer you ever tasted. 

NEXT, think of the extra flavor and “heart” that only fine ale can give. 
NOW, think of them both together. 'I'hat’s RKD CAP— the 
light-hearted ale! Next time you’re thirsty, think — and drink 
RED CAP, Carling’s Red Cap Ale. 


1 thinking . . . 

so noiC I'm drinking Red Cap . . . 
Carling’s RKDCAP Ale 


THE BEST BREWS IN THE WORLD COME 



‘h. 



CARLING'S 


• SEE DEFENDING CHAMPIONS JULIUS BOROS AND MARTY FURGOL AT THE CARLING.SPONSORS 
GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP, CHARLES RIVER COUNTRY CLUB. BOSTON, SEPT. 22-25, 1955. 



YOUNG IDEAS IN SHOES 


You’ve got a hit when Pedwin 
puts dark brown piping up 
against maple grain leather and 
outlines a moc toe. . . curves 
over the top. . . and follows 
i line right around the shoe. 
Pedwin Division, Brown 
Shoe Company, St. Louis. 


3-eyelet moc goes big 


league with maple grain 
...all-round piping 


